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A philosophy must not be regarded as less perfect than another 
because it ‘has less of consistency within itself. There is such a 
thing as the weakness of one’s strength. A man who is not af- 
flicted with a strong and energetic nature will not very readily 
leave the beaten track for devious courses, but, on the other hand, 
he will as certainly not lead others into fresh fields and pastures 
new. A man ora philosophy is to be judged by a standard other 
than that of its mere external completeness. As time goes on the 
world becomes for the thinker much more complicated, and there- 
fore he who tries to make a conception, which was adequate enough 
when the world was less complex, do under the altered condition of 
things, will produce a system apparently adequate, because of its 
very inadequacy. To Parmenides pure being seemed sufficient 
as a formulation of the universe, but to whom does that notion 
appear sufficient now? Not even to Mr. Spencer, prone as that 
thinker is to rest satisfied with categories of exceeding simplicity. 
We shall, then, judge unfairly of any philosophy, and especially 
of the philosophy of Kant, if we endeavor to estimate it by the 
somewhat external standard of self-consistency. No doubt such a 
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method of looking at a system has its own value; for a philosophy 
which is hopelessly illogical—I mean one which is incoherent 
within itself—is, in all probability, at the same time hopelessly 
inadequate. But there is something much higher than mere con- 
sistency between parts; there is that noble sort of inconsistency— 
the inconsistency of genius—which arises from the fierce struggle 
between the new and the old. Of want of development in the 
system of Kant there is enough and to spare; but there is not less 
evidence of an insight into the infinite complexity of the modern 
world, which is only seen by the man of genius, or seen by others 
when time has made it clear. To appreciate Kant we must there- 
fore view him as the exponent of a new synthesis, and not sitnply 
as giving a new solution of the same old problem. The problem 
given to Aristotle to solve, he solved for all time; but he did not 
solve the problem of Kant, for Kant’s problem implied the inter- 
mediation of Christianity and the changed aspect of the modern 
world, which followed in the train of Christianity. 

Kant, it has been said, is constantly asserting that metaphysics 
are independent of the teaching of experience, and that they must 
not call in experience. That to a verbal critic of Kant this should 
seem a fair representation of his teaching is intelligible enough, 
but it is hard to believe that any one who has once clearly real- 
ized what Kant’s problem was, and how he tried to solve it, should 
put the matter in this way. Idealism does not spin the universe 
out of the individual consciousness, or construct the world indepen- 
dently of facts. Idealism, in any sense in which it is held outside 
of a lunatic asylum, does not deny that we know real objects, nor 
does it assert that objects are dependent on the individual con- 
sciousness of any man, or of all men; on the contrary, it affirms 
as emphatically as the realist that there is a real world, and that 
this world is not constructed by the individual mind. The ideal- 
ist takes exception, not to the facts of experience, whether these 
concern the world of nature or the world of mind, but to a realism 
which assumes a world existing independently of intelligence, and 
to a sensationalism which explains the world as the product of 
association acting upon the particular and evanescent feelings of 
the individual man. To the first idealism replies that a real world, 
existing independently of all intelligence, is a world that by defini 
tion cannot be known, and therefore cannot be known to exist. 
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Such a world, even granting it to be real, can only be thought of 
as an unknown something mysteriously operating upon a mind 
that is shut out from any direct relation to it. Realism, in fact, 
leads to agnosticism. For, when we attempt to explain how a self- 
dependent world comes to be known, we are compelled to acknowl- 
edge that all that gives definiteness to it, all the properties by which 
it' is known, exist only in relation to a being that thinks, as dis- 
tinguished from a being that simply feels. The world as known 
being thus resolved into intelligible relations, the world as it is 
supposed to exist beyond knowledge is necessarily deprived of all 
motion, change, and life, and only survives as a ghostly thing in 
itself, indistinguishable from the Spencerian Unknowable. Realism 
can only save itself from this fate by becoming assumptive and 
dogmatical ; it can but asseverate, as loudly as possible: “There is 
a real world, and we all know it!” Who denies the truism? The 
question is not, whether there zs a real world—a fact which admits 
of no dispute among sane people—but what the nature of this 
real world is. Is it independent of intelligence, or is it not? This 
is the question, and, until the necessity for putting it has been 
clearly perceived, we may have a robust dogmatism, but we can- 
not, properly speaking, have a philosophy. 

Kant did not deny the facts of experience. Like all philoso- 
phers, he began with the world of experience, as it exists for the 
unphilosophical man, and the problem he aimed to solve was: 
What are the intellectual elements which must be presupposed in 
order to a complete and adequate explanation of experience? His 
method was in essence identical with that of the scientific dis- 
coverer when, assuming certain facts as given to him, he asks 
what hypothesis will account for them in their completeness. 
There is, in truth, more reason for objecting to Kant that he was 
too ready to assume the facts of experience than for asserting that 
he set up a theory independently of them. For Kant looks too 
much at the world of experience as a ready-made material, which 
must indeed be described and explained, but the several parts of 
which do not admit of interconnection among themselves. The 
world of experience means for him the world as it exists for the 
reflective thinker of modern times, who has not only a practical 
acquaintance with men and things, but is also tolerably familiar 
with the results of scientific discovery. Before him lies this world 
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in its bold outlines; objects spread out in space, and events fol- 
lowing on each other in tine; things as extensive and intensive 
quanta ; substances as changing, as connected in the way of cause 
and effect, and as acting and reacting upon each other. These 
elements he takes up very much as they stand, and assumes, with- 
out hesitation, that the broad distinctions that seem to divide them 
from each other are absolute. Space and time belong to one 
sphere, sensations as they occur in the individual mind to another 
sphere, categories of quantity and quality, of relation and modal- 
ity, to a third, and distinct from all is the one universal self-con- 
sciousness. Moreover, even within these separate circles of exist- 
ence, Kant finds abstract separations. Space has no bond of con- 
nection with Time, except that both belong to the one world of 
fact ; sensations form a single series within a separate individual 
mind ; quantity is apart from quality, substance from cause, and 
reciprocity from both. But, analytic or separative as Kant has a 
tendency to be, he cannot be accused of neglecting the world of 
experience in its broad and essential features. The world he 
deals with is the real world, and he never dreams for a moment 
of philosophizing without perpetual reference to it. If he fails to 
explain it thoroughly, this was only what was to be expected of a 
pioneer in a new and untrodden realm, and what, it may be added, 
must, more or less, be true of any theory that attempts to formulate 
the infinite variety of existence. To charge Kant with “ over- 
riding” or “ mutilating the facts,” is to talk at random. The facts 
are simple enough. But “facts” do not constitute a philosophy. 
No amount of ingenuity can extort from the command, “ Stick 
to the facts,” a single philosophical principle, and it is misleading 
to talk as if there were some cabalistic virtue in the use of an 
empty formula. ‘Certainly, we must keep to the facts,” Kant 
would have replied, “but the point is, how you are going to ex- 
plain them. Here they are, and we are all pretty well agreed 
about them! There are objects in space and time, there are indi- 
vidual feelings, there are things apparently, if not really, connected 
together; now, How do you interpret these facts?” “It is a 
fact,” remarks the realist, “that the world is independent of con- 
sciousness.” ‘Excuse me!” we can imagine Kant replying; 
‘you are now confusing individual and universal consciousness, 
and, under disguise of that confusion, making the facts give a 
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theory of themselves. What we actually know is a world of ob- 
jects in space and time, not a world independent of thought. 
Now, the problem of philosophy'is to explain how we come to 
know that world.” 

The source of the realist’s mistake is not far to seek. No at- 
tempt to account for experience can be made until experience has 
been well developed, and then we are apt to substitute a mere 
repetition of the facts for an explanation of them. Such a meth- 
od, besides explaining nothing, is incidentally a perversion. Com- 
mon sense neither affirms that real objects are independent of in- 
telligence, nor, on the contrary, that they are dependent on intel- 
ligence; it simply affirms nothing whatever about the matter. If 
interrogated, and asked whether he believes the world to be inde- 
pendent of the mind, no doubt the “plain” man, when he once 
gets a glimpse of what is meant, will answer: ‘ The world is cer- 
tainly independent of the mind.” But what he means to affirm is 
merely that the world does not come into being when he awakes, 
and is not annihilated when he goes to sleep. The realist, 
having extracted a reply that has no proper bearing upon the 
problem of philosophy, parades it as a “universal deliverance of 
common sense,” a “ fact of consciousness,” a “ fundamental belief.” 
Now these, and many other high-sounding platitudes, well suited 
to catch “the ears of the groundlings,” really amount to nothing 
but a misstatement of the point at issue. The realist gets the 
suffrages of common sense by asking a question not worth asking, 
and he triumphs over his idealistic opponent by the easy method 
of asserting what is not denied, and neglecting what is asserted. 
When it is affirmed that the world only exists in relation to intel- 
ligence, it is no answer to say that it exists independently of any 
individual consciousness. The difference between these two views 
is simply infinite, and, by confusing the one with the other, the 
realist but fights with a phantom of his own creation. The truth 
is, that to refer the matter to common sense at all is just as absurd 
as for a scientific man to appeal from the judgment of his com- 
peers to the mere layman in science. No valuable answer can 
be obtained from those who have to be plied with leading ques- 
tions before the answer desired is wrung from them. The idealist, 
it should be remembered, was at one time a “ plain ” man himself, 
and the “ plain” man, if sufficiently instructed, might easily become 
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an idealist. It is surely time that this foolish appeal to the “ vul- 
gar” should be given up. But, if the question is to be referred to 
the common sense of men at all, it ought to be put in a way to be 
understood, and the only fair way to represent the issue is to ask : 
Does the world exist apart from an Infinite Intelligence? The 
only real objection to this form of the question is that it antici- 
pates the result of a speculative philosophy; but, as the ordinary 
man cares only for the results of speculation, not for speculation 
itself, this mode of stating the problem is the fairest that, under 
the circumstances, is available. 

Kant’s problem was: What are the essential conditions of any 
knowledge whatever of real things? More particularly, How are 
we to explain the fact of a world in space and time—a world whose 
objects possess quantity and quality, and are connected together 
by the real or apparent bonds of causality and reciprocity? These 
were his facts. Now, the difficulty attending the solution of this 
problem was greatly lessened for Kant by the labors of his prede- 
cessors, especially Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. The last espe- 
cially had virtually proved that the true explanation cannot be 
found in a theory that starts from the absolute opposition of thought 
and nature. Locke, like Dr. Reid, began with this misinterpre- 
tation of the facts. It seemed clear to him that the world was 
independent of his individual consciousness, and this he interpreted 
to mean that the world is an independent, self-complete object. 
The question of philosophy, as Locke figured it to himself, was: 
How am I, an individual man, confined to the succession of my 
own mental states, to get a knowledge of a world lying outside of 
me? Put in this way, the question is insoluble. If the world is 
a thing apart by itself, and I am shut up within my own individual 
mind, I can never get a knowledge of the world at all. That this 
was hidden from Locke, as it is still hidden trom his sensational- 
istic followers, is due to the fact that the theory is not consistently 
carried out to its last results. Locke was a man of great vigor of 
mind, but he was very far from being a consistent thinker. Philo- 
sophical consistency demands that a theory should not only har- 
monize in all its parts, but should borrow nothing from the fact 
to be explained. Locke’s system satisfies neither the one require- 
ment nor the other. In borrowing from the world of experience 
to clothe the nakedness of his theory, Locke is a flagrant sinner. 
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He pretends to prove that from “simple ideas ”—in plain words, 
from unrelated, particular sensations—we can account for the 
actual experience we undoubtedly possess. But nothing is plainer 
than that, when we consistently exclude all that is not sensation 
—when we do not allow ourselves to take advantage of relations 
of thought—we cannot get beyond the passing states of our own 
sentient nature. A consistent sensationalism may account for the 
unconscious sequence of sensations in the mere animal, but it 
utterly fails to explain a world of objects as experienced by a self- 
conscious being such as man. In bridging over the gulf between 
the mere series of feelings and the actual world as known, Locke 
attributes to sensation what only exists for thought. Sensations 
of touch he identifies with the conception of extended and solid 
bodies, and space he explains as the interval between bodies. By 
this conversion of sensation into its opposite, the difficulty of get- 
ting beyond the fragmentary sensations in the individual mind is 
concealed. Need it be pointed out that the explanation is plausi- 
ble only becanse it assumes what it has to account for? Keep to 
a simple series of sensations, and you cannot get more than that 
simple series. By no amount of intellectual contortion can a mere 
sensation be identified with the quality of a real object, an aggre- 
gate of sensations with an object having various properties, or any 
association of such aggregates with a world of objects. Besides 
being inconsistent in borrowing from experience what he supposes 
himself to be explaining, Locke is also inconsistent in introducing 
elements that are only in place in a philosophy that recognizes 
the constitutive activity of intelligence. These elements, if devel- 
oped, might, no doubt, lead to a true explanation of reality. But 
in Locke they are not developed, but simply put side by side with 
other elements inconsistent with them ; and, if they were devel- 
oped, the sensationalistic basis of his theory would have to go. 
Hume was much more consistent than Locke, but even he, 
endowed as he was with a philosophical capacity probably unsur- 
passed, could not make bricks without straw. The ideal of sensa- 
tionalism, which he rightly sees admits of nothing but feelings as 
originally felt or as reproduced in a fainter form, he is compelled 
quietly to abandon, from his inability to account even for the 
fiction of a real world. No doubt, as Dr. Stirling points out, 
Hume started from the facts of experience as they exist for us 
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all; a world of objects in space and time, with relations of quan- 
tity and quality, and apparently connected by the bond of cause 
and effect. But Dr. Stirling does not, as it seems to me, suffi- 
ciently distinguish between Hume’s theory and the unwarranted 
assumptions he is led to make in trying to give it plausibility. 
It is no doubt true that, in speaking of causality, Hume “did 
mean a really necessary connection, though . . . he phdlosophi- 
cally could find no origin for it but the customary experience of 
constant conjunction.” But it is under this very notion of “con- 
stant conjunction ” that Hume slips in one of the most unwarrant- 
able assumptions in the whole of his theory. If we grant “ con- 
stant conjunction” to him, we allow him everything he needs. 
The real difficulty goes farther back, leading us to ask how— 
defining sensations as “ perishable passions,” and ostensibly al- 
lowing nothing but transient feelings, felt for the first time or 
repeated in a fainter form—Hume can get a “ customary experi- 
ence” or a “constant conjunction” at all. If the mind, as he 
asserts, is not different from the series of feelings, and if the object 
is to be resolved into that series, what is there to connect the feel- 
ings in a uniform order, or, indeed, in any order whatever? Un- 
able to explain the permanence and causal connection of things 
from a number of scattered and unrelated feelings, Hume has 
to adopt the tactics of Locke, and to borrow from experience 
what he ought to explain. It is in this way that experience is 
apparently resolved into a stream of feelings, in defiance of the 
palpable fact that experience is not a stream of feelings. Still, 
Hume had at last brought the method of Locke to a tolerably 
clear consciousness of itself, and, in doing so, had indicated gen- 
erally wherein its weakness lay. Kant was quick to perceive the 
source of that weakness, and, because he did so, he found his great 
problem: What are the elements necessary to account for real 
experience? a soluble one. 

The simplest point of view from which the world of experience 
may be contemplated—and this is the fact to be explained—is 
that of a number of objects existing side by side in space, and a 
number of feelings in the individual mind following upon each 
other in time. What is the relation of the objects to the feel- 
ings? The first superficial answer naturally is, that the objects 
exist apart from the feelings, and, by acting upon the mind, give 
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rise to them. But this brings up a new difficulty. If the object 
exists independently, how is it known to exist? “Through the 
sensations it produces,” it may be answered. We do not, then, 
know the object as it is in itself, but only as it is revealed in our 
sensations? ‘ No.” But, if we are confined to our own sensations, 
why should we assert the existence of anything distinct from them ? 
“We cannot tell what the object is,” answers the Spencerian, “‘ but 
we can tell that it is, since we know it as an effect.” But you can 
not know it to be an effect, objects Hume, without bringing the 
sensations under relations of thought, and, to do so, is to go be- 
yond sensations. The relation of cause and effect cannot for us 
mean a relation in independent objects, because these are not 
known by us, upon your own showing; cause and effect, in fact, 
can only be for us some sort of association of feelings. We must, 
then, concludes Hume, discard the fiction of real objects and con- 
fine ourselves to that series of feelings which alone is knowable 
by us. Now, it is at this point that Kant joins issue with Hume. 
The latter, discarding all reality except that implied in the im- 
mediate consciousness of feelings, yet speaks of these as a series. 
But, objects Kant, feelings do not of themselves form a series, for 
succession implies Time, and apart from the connection of feelings 
there can be no consciousness of Time. And, even supposing 
feelings to constitute a series, that would not account for the 
coexistence of objects in Space, in which the parts do not follow 
each other, but exist all at onde. Sensations, as merely particular 
or separate, cannot be formed into objects in space and time, 
each of which is a combination of properties, while all exist to- 
gether in one space and one time. We may regard sensations as 
the unformed materials out of which objects are put together by 
a power higher than themselves, but in themselves they are not 
identical with objects, because in themselves they are not know- 
able at all. A being who had only a number of disconnected feel- 
ings conld by no possibility have a consciousness of objects as 
they exist in our intelligent experience. The supposition that by 
sensation alone a knowledge of real objects is possible arises from 
a confusion between sensible objects and pure sensations. We 
speak of “sensible things” and the “sensible world,” and for 
the ordinary purposes of every-day life our language is accurate 
enough. But when, by a confusion of thought, we transfer what 
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is true of the sensible thing to mere sensation, we fall into the 
gross mistake of affirming of unrelated feelings what is true only 
of related feelings—. ¢., of objects as they exist in our intelligent 
experience ; we forget that the so-called “sensible” world is really 
an intelligible world. But if we hold tenaciously by what Hume 
has shown to be the character of sensation—viz. : a “ perishable 
passion” —we at once see that objects in space and time are not 
resoluble into a mere multiplicity of sensations. It is because 
sensationalism, while pretending to account for our actual experi- 
ence of objects from sensations alone, yet introduces elements 
foreign to sensation, that it is enabled to give a plausible explana- 
tion of a real world of objects in space and time. We must there- 
fore insist upon the fact that sensations in themselves are a mere 
multiplicity, or, in other words, are not related to each other even 
as successive, far less as permanent and coexistent. 

Sensations being definable as a pure multiplicity, which can 
only be reduced to unity by something different from themselves, 
it is absurd to suppose that they give a knowledge of real objects. 
They form an element in, knowledge, not a separate kind of 
knowledge. The supposition that by pure sensations objects may 
be known, is partly due to the false assumption that Space and 
Time are independent objects immediately apprehensible by sense. 
And, certainly, if we hold with the realist that the real world is 
altogether independent of consciousness, we must suppose Space 
and Time to be independent objects in which other objects are 
arranged. Such a supposition, however, contradicts itself by de- 
stroying the very thing it sets out to explain. If Space and Time 
are real objects, existing apart from consciousness, how do we 
come to know them at all? It must be through our sensations, 
which we judge to be produced by them. Then, we do not know 
the real Space and the real Time, but only Space and Time as 
they appear to us. Thus we are brought round once more to the 
Spencerian point of view. But we cannot rest here. If we are 
shut up within our separate consciousness, and directly know only 
our own sensations, what right have we to assert that there is any 
Space and Time except that which is given in our sensations? We 
have no right whatever, and are thus driven to the view of Hume, 
that Space and Time are objects only in the sense of being some- 
how the product of sensation. But a pure sensationalism, as Kant 
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shows, cannot account even for the apparent reality of Space and 
Time. A sensation cannot be determined as “here” without 
being referred to something other than itself, in contrast to which 
its transience is perceived. To go beyond our immediate sensa- 
tions, and refer them to objects in Space, is only possible to a being 
that is much more than a thread of sensations. So we cannot be 
conscious that “now” there is a sensation without going beyond 
the mere “ now,” the passing feeling, and connecting it with other 
feelings before and after. We suppose that sensations in them- 
selves are located in space, and determined in time, because we 
forget that, when we contrast our feelings as transient with objects 
as permanent, we are already beyond mere feeling, and have 
effected the transformation of particular states of consciousness 
into real objects. And this just means that we are not selfless 
animals, but self-conscious men. An animal, with its mere flux of 
sensations, cannot locate objects in space, or place events in rela- 
tion to each other in time, because it does not go beyond the dis- 
connected impressions that serve it in lieu of intelligence ; or, at 
any rate, if animals do arrange objects in space and time, they 
must be conscious beings. 

Space and Time, then, are not independent objects, lying beyond 
intelligence, nor are they due to sensations. The only other hy- 
pothesis conceivable is, that they are in some sense contributed by 
the mind. Kant’s view is that they belong to man as a perceptive 
being ; in other words, that they are not abstract conceptions, but 
definite individuals. There are not several distinct spaces and times 
capable of being brought under an abstract conception different 
from each of them; there is only one Space, of which each space 
is an integral part, and one Time, in which each time is a particu- 
lar unit. It must be observed, however, that, considered in them- 
selves, Space and Time are not capable of being known, and there- 
fore are not capable of accounting for our experience of them. 
Nor, even in conjunction with the material of sense—7. ¢., with 
unrelated sensations—do they account for external objects as we 
know them in our developed experience. Without them, there 
could be no consciousness even of sensations, and therefore no con- 
sciousness of objects, as in space and time; but it does not follow 
that even with them a knowledge of real objects is possible. 
They are the perceptive conditions of such a knowledge, but they 
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are nomore. Hence we may call them forms of perception. By 
“forms” we must not understand that Space and Time are pre- 
existent moulds in which objects are arranged, but simply that they 
are the essential conditions, without which there could be no per- 
ception of objects as existing side by side, or of feelings as follow- 
ing on each other. We are now entitled to say, then, that objects 
as existing in space and time can not be explained without pre- 
supposition of the multiplicity of sense, and of the perceptive 
forms of Space and Time. 

This view of Space and Time as not objects that can be directly 
apprehended, or that exist apart from their relation to conscious- 
ness, begins that transformation of current notions which is the 
result of every earnest effort to explain the facts of experience. 
To those who speak of objects as independent of intelligence, 
Kant’s reply is that they confuse externality 2m space with exter- 
nality to thought. Real things are certainly “external” in the 
sense of being arranged in relation to each other in space; our sen- 
sations are certainly “ internal” in so far as- they are arranged as 
successive or coexistent events in time; but objects are not ex- 
ternal in the sense of being without intelligence, nor are feelings 
internal because they alone are within intelligence. ‘ External” 
and “internal” could have no meaning to a being destitute of in- 
telligence, and hence to speak of objects that are external to in- 
telligence is pure nonsense. I call a thing external either because 
I perceive it to stand apart from another thing, or to stand apart 
from my organism, and in both cases I am speaking of externality 
in the sense of position in space, not in the sense of independence 
of consciousness. I say my feelings are internal, because they are 
not made up of parts that stand out of each other, and because 
two feelings do not stand apart from each other like two objects 
in space; in other words, my feelings are internal because they are 
not in space, but only in time. But, although I distinguish in 
consciousness objects as external from feelings as internal, the ob- 
jects and the feelings alike exist only for me as a conscious being. 
What Kant proves, then, is, that Space and Time exist only in 
relation to intelligence ; or, otherwise, that the opposition of ex- 
ternal objects to internal feelings is a logical distinction within 
consciousness, not a real separation without consciousness. 

It may serve to illustrate what has just been said if we con- 
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sider that the distinction of qualities of body as “ primary” and 
“secondary ” in no way affects the Kantian explanation of the 
nature of space and time. A primary quality, according to 
Locke, is a property of objects in themselves, a secondary quality 
a property in us, or, more properly, an affection of our sensitive 
organism. This distinction only seems to bear upon the question 
of the relation of the inner to the outer world, because objects 
with their properties are opposed, not merely to the organism with 
its affections, but to consciousness itself. But this is to confuse 
objects as existing in space with objects as independent of con- 
sciousness. It is inferred that objects with their properties are 
independent of intelligence—in Kantian language, are things in 
themselves—because they stand apart from our bodies in space, 
and that the affections of the organism are alone in consciousness, 
because, as sensations, they are not in space, but only in time. 
Now, here there is a double confusion. In the first place, it is sup- 
posed that, because the primary properties belong to things exter- 
nal to the body, they are therefore external to, or independent of, 
consciousness ; and, on the other hand, it is assumed that, because 
the affections of the organism are as sensations internal in the 
sense of being in time, they alone are included within conscious- 
ness. This opposition rests upon the confusion already pointed 
out between objects without the body and objects without con- 
sciousness. But these two meanings of externality, so far from 
being identical, are diametrically opposed to each other. An ob- 
ject in space is knowable because special distinctions exist only in 
relation to consciousness; un object beyond consciousness, as un- 
knowable, is out of relation to consciousness. In other words, the 
contrast of things in space is relative to the contrast of feelings 
in time. A similar remark applies to the affections of the organ- 
ism regarded as sensations of the subject. The fact that they are 
internal in the sense of being in time does not make them inter- 
nal in the other sense of being independent of real things. Feel- 
ings as only in time are no more in consciousness than objects in 
space, since the distinction of outer and inner is a distinction 
within and not without consciousness. In the second place, the 
primary qualities are not purely external, nor are the secondary 
qualities purely internal. The property of an object is not only 
in space, but also in time, and an affection of the organism, viewed 
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on the outer side, is in space just as much as the quality of an 
extra-organic body. The organism, in short, may be viewed as an 
object in space, and the bodies lying apart from the organism do 
not exist out of time. This second mistake of Locke is, however, 
of less importance than the first, and, in fact, is only worth point- 
ing out because it gives color to the view that consciousness is 
confined within the material organism, like a bird within the bars 
of its cage. But this view is seen to rest upon a false analogy of 
consciousness and material things, when it is remembered that the 
limits within which consciousness is supposed to be confined are 
really limits constructed by consciousness itself in the logical sepa- 
ration of internal and external existence. 

Space and Time, we may now assume, are not objects inde- 
pendent of intelligence, nor, indeed, are they objects in any sense ; 
they are simply the essential conditions of the perception of objects. 
Without them there could be no experience of external and in- 
ternal objects, but even with them there could be no real experi- 
ence. The pure forms of Space and Time, together with the sepa- 
rate sensations to be arranged under them, are but the perceptive 
element implied in a full act of knowledge. The unconnected sen- 
sations must be combined, and the blank forms differentiated, be- 
fore real experience can possibly take place. A merely perceptive 
being—a being having only unrelated feelings and undifferentiated 
forms—cannot be conceived to be more than potentially intelli- 
gent. For experience is a knowledge of objects each of which in’ 
itself unites several properties, has parts both extensive and inten- 
sive, and is capable of undergoing change without being destroyed ; 
it is a knowledge of objects all of which are connected together 
as cause and effect, and are in mutual action and reaction. What 
is wanted to explain experience in its completeness evidently is 
some combining or integrating principle that is capable of oper- 
ating in different ways, in accordance with the different kinds of 
unity to be produced. This universal principle of synthesis is 
Self-consciousness, and its several modes of activity are the Cate- 
gories. 

The Deduction of the Categories virtually contains all that is 
essential in the philosophy of Kant, and in this sense its impor- 
tance cannot be overrated. There is a tendency, however, in com- 
mentators on the Critique, to employ it as a kind of bugbear to 
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frighten the reader. No doubt the exposition, as it stands, is by 
no means a model of clearness, but it is capable of easy compre- 
hension by any one who has once fairly put himself at the critical 
point of view. It amounts, in brief, to this: that the world of ob- 
jects is constituted by the synthetical activity of self-conscious In- 
telligence, which, on the one hand, unites the scattered impressions 
of sense, under the formal conditions of space and time, into ex- 
tended and qualified objects, connecting them together as cause and 
effect and as in reciprocal action ; and, on the other hand, combines 
subjective feelings under the unity of a single self, that exists only 
in relation to the objects so constituted. Kant proves, therefore, 
in the first place, that objects exist only in relation to consciousness ; 
secondly, that the self is known as identical only in the process of 
producing objects; and, thirdly, combining these inferences, that 
the world of experience, in its two phases of outer and inner, is 
constituted by Intelligence. 

Sensations, let us repeat, are in themselves a mere multiplicity 
of unconnected units; in other words, there is in them no principle 
of combination. But combination is essential, if we are to explain 
the world of objects as known in our experience. Now, Thought 
or Understanding 1s usually supposed to be, in the first instance 
at least, only capable of analysis ; it breaks up the concrete object 
presented to it in perception, and in this way forms abstract or 
general conceptions. On this view, Thought may combine the 

* properties that have been presented to it by perception into a new 
unit, but it cannot combine, except on presupposition of a prior 
analysis. It may manipulate what is supplied to it, but it can 
supply nothing of itself. Now, if Thought is a purely analytical 
faculty, or only secondarily synthetical, it evidently cannot con- 
stitute objects as such, but can only analyze them if they are given 
to it by Perception to be analyzed. Synthesis presupposes a prior 
analysis. It seems, therefore, as if we should not be able to account 
for experience at all. If there is no capability of synthesis in sen- 
sations, or even in sensation combined with the forms of space and 
time, and if Thought is not synthetic either, how are we to account 
for the fact that single objects, and objects in connection with each 
other, alike manifest complexity in unity? Both Perception and 
Thought being, to all appearance, merely analytic, where is the 
synthesis to come fron? The answer is virtually implied in what 
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has already been said. It has been shown that objects as in space 
and time exist only in relation to intelligence, and that Perception 
but supplies the disconnected materials out of which a world of 
such objects may be formed. But, as we have discovered Sense to 
be only an element in knowledge, net a kind of knowledge, we 
must alter our view of Thought correspondently. That Thought 
is purely analytic or separative, can be true only upon the presup- 
position that Perception is synthetic, or, in other words, that indi- 
vidual objects are known in the fulness of their attributes by 
simple apprehension of a world existing independently of intelli- 
gence. This presnpposition, however, has been proved to be 
absurd ; a world lying beyond consciousness could never be per- 
ceived at all, much less perceived to be made up of individual 
objects. We must, therefore, completely reverse our conception 
of the nature of Thought. If Sense does not reveal to us individual 
objects, but only unrelated perceptions, Thought must be synthetic. 
Now we can get an intelligible explanation of how experience is 
possible. The old notion that thinking consists in a mere analysis 
of objects given in their completeness beforehand is no real expla- 
nation, for it does not tell us how we come to know a world of 
real objects, but assumes that world to be already known. In 
maintaining all thinking to be analysis or abstraction, it. opposes 
the process of knowing to the process of thinking, and this first leads 
to sensationalism, and then by an easy descent to scepticism. 
Thought must therefore be regarded as constituting objects by 
combining the scattered perceptions given to it. In this way 
alone can we explain the facts of experience. There can be no 
possible doubt as to the absolute necessity of synthesis to the 
existence and connection of real objects; and synthesis, as has 
been shown, it is vain to attribute to sensation, or to the forms of 
space and time. The unity of individual objects, and of the whole 
world of objects, is due to Thought, which puts together the sepa- 
rate differences of sense, and thus constitutes them into individual 
things, and combinations of individual things. The mere act by 
which separate objects are formed presupposes the synthetical 
activity of thought, as operating upon the material of sense, in 
conformity with spatial and temporal conditions. The world of 
experience is, however, not a collection of independent objects, 
but a connected whole, in which each object, and each part of an 
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object, has a definite place. We have therefore to explain not 
only the combination of sensations into the unity of single objects, 
but the connection of all objects of experience in the unity of 
one world. The fact to be explained—the world of ordinary 
experience—includes not only things in space and time as com- 
plexes of qualities, but things that undergo change without losing 
their reality, that are joined together by the bond of causality, 
and that are in mutual action and reaction. And if this immense 
variety in existence is yet compatible with unity, there must be 
not only syntheses of Thought, but there must be a single principle 
that connects together the different modes of synthesis in a perfect 
unity. This supreme unity is self-conscious Intelligence. Apart 
from a single identical self, to which by the synthetical activity 
of Thought all differences may be referred, there could be no unity 
in experience, and, therefore, no single world of real objects. The 
unity of the real world of objects must be due to the unity of self- 
conscious Intelligence. 

Thus, it appears that without synthesis there could be no 
known objects, without various modes of synthesis no world ot 
objects as we know it, and without a single identical Self no 
unity in that world. Looking at experience from the other side, 
we can see it to be equally true, and, in fact, already implied in 
what has been said, that without synthetical acts there could be 
no consciousness of Self. Isolate the Self, and conceive of it as 
purely abstract, and it has no difference in it. Intelligence only 
becomes conscious of itself in the process by which it constitutes 
objects. A purely perceptive being—a being who had but detached 
states not connected by a synthesis of thought—would never be- 
come conscious of itself. It is, therefore, no explanation to say 
that we perceive the identity of consciousness by “ looking into 
our own minds,” for we could never discover self to be identical if 
it were merely given in successive perceptions. The recognition 
of self as identical presupposes that self is identical in its own 
nature, and this again implies that it is the sole source of the 
various kinds of synthesis. A self that existed only in each sepa- 
rate mental state would pass away with the transient state, and 
hence, as Kant puts it, would be as “many colored and ever 
changing ” as the several states in which it was present. Such a 
Self would be no identical Self, and, therefore, no Self at all. The 
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consciousness of self, as in time, is only explicable on presupposi- 
tion of a self which is not itself in time, but is yet the condition 
of all synthesis in time; and the consciousness of such a self is 
possible only in the actual process of combining the manifold of 
sense under the unity of the categories. 

Putting together these two propositions—that real objects only 
exist in relation to the “ synthetical unity of self-consciousness,” and 
that the consciousness of self as identical is only given in the pro- 
cess by which objects are combined—we reach the inference that 
the Object is correlative to the Subject, or, as we may also say; that 
Nature exists only in relation to Intelligence. Thus, we have as 
completely reversed the old method of explaining experience as 
Copernicus altered the Ptolemaic conception of the material 
universe. We have discovered that the world of experience 
does not act upon a consciousness only fitted passively to receive 
what is presented to it from without, but that, on the contrary, 
consciousness is the condition of there being for us any world 
at all. 

In what has gone before there will be found, as I believe, all 
that is really valuable in Kant’s general theory of knowledge. 
The fundamental principle of the Critical Philosophy, that dis- 
tinguishes it from all previous systems, is its interpretation of the 
world of experience as the product of self-conscious intelligence ; 
and if Kant himself was not perfectly true to this principle, there 
is no doubt that he followed it out as consistently as he could. It 
is quite true, as a matter of fact, that, after all, he held the world 
of experience to be distinct from the world as it truly is behind 
the veil; but the opposition of a noumenal and phenomenal world 
is seen to be superfluous when it is considered that intelligence 
cannot go out of itself and establish the existence of that which 
by definition lies beyond it. The thing-in-itself is simply an illu- 
sive fiction which survives for Kant only because he was untrue 
to the central idea of his philosophy. Other imperfections in 
Kant’s exposition, intimately connected with the hypothesis of an 
unknown thing-in-itself, will be immediately referred to. Mean- 
time it will help to illustrate the Critical explanation of the facts 
of experience, if we look at the application of the category of 
causality to the world as known, and see how Kant endeavored to 
meet the sceptical doctrine of Hume, that causal connection means 
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a purely arbitrary sequence of perceptions, not a real connection 
of objects. 

In estimating the validity of Kant’s reply to Hume’s doctrine 
of causality, it is essential to bring each into connection with the 
system of which it forms a part. Now, as has been already 
pointed out, Hume, in his account of experience, ostensibly admits 
of no principle of explanation except the immediate feelings of an 
individual subject, as originally felt or as repeated in a less vivid 
form. With such materials he cannot possibly build up even a 
world of experience apparently stable, and hence he is compelled 
to attribute to feelings more than properly belongs to them. A 
succession of feelings has no principle of unity in it, and therefore 
cannot give rise to the unity implied in the experience of a world 
of objects, all of which are connected together. Hume endeavors 
to show, not how things are actually connected together in a real 
world—for on his theory there are no things to connect—but how 
there seems to be a connected world of objects. Two things hap- 
pen to be frequently perceived, the one directly after the other, 
and, as a natural result, a subjective tendency to associate them 
together in the order in which they are perceived is created, so 
that the presence of either in sense or memory calls up the other. 
Hence, when the one is felt or remembered, there is at the same 
time a belief in the precedence or sequence of the other. This 
belief arises from the transference of the vividness of the impres- 
sion to the idea with which it is associated. The apparent con- 
nection of objects or events is only a special sort of transition from 
one feeling to another. ‘We remember to have had frequent in- 
stances of one species of objects, and also remember that the indi- 
viduals of another species of objects have always attended them, 
and have existed in a regular order of contiguity and succession 
with regard to them. Thus we remember to have seen that spe- 
cies of object we call flame, and to have felt that species of sensa- 
tion we call heat. We likewise call to mind their constant con- 
junction in all past instances. Without any further ceremony, we 
call the one cause, and the other effect, and infer the existence of 
the one from the other.” There is, then, according to Hume, no 
real connection of objects or events, but only an apparent connec- 
tion produced by custom. The official passage in which the coun- 
ter-theory of Kant is set forth is the proof of the Second Analogy 
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of Experience; but as this proof, or, more properly, explanation, 
of causality presupposes the First Analogy, and, above all, the De- 
duction of the Categories, and likewise involves great difficulties 
of interpretation, it seems better to show what reply may be given 
by an interpretation based upon the spirit of the Critical Phi- 
losophy. 

It is important to see clearly what Kant has to prove in regard 
to causality, and what he is entitled to assume. He is not called 
upon to show, from a mere consideration of the nature of intelli- 
gence, that we can determine beforehand when to apply the law 
of causality. Should such an anticipatio nature be attempted by 
him, he would be justly chargeable with endeavoring to construct 
the world independently of experience. Kant commits himself 
to nothing so absurd. He starts with experience as it exists for 
us all before the need for any metaphysical justification of it is 
felt, and he endeavors to prove, from the nature of that experience, 
what must be presupposed in explanation of it. In the present 
case, the facts are that we aciually believe certain events to be 
bound together in an irreversible order, while other events are 
viewed as not connected together in reality at all, or at least not 
directly connected in the way of cause and effect. There is no 
dispute whatever as to the fact that we ordinarily do distinguish 
between a connected series of events and events that have no 
apparent connection. On this point Reid, Hume, and Kant are 
perfectly at one. The issue raised does not concern the fact of 
our belief in causal connection, but the philosophical explanation 
of the fact. The moment, however, the interpretation of the 
apparent connection of events begins, a difference emerges. Reid, 
starting from the misconception that externality in space is equiv- 
alent to independence of consciousness, is unable to do more than 
repeat the fact he ought to explain. We immediately perceive 
that things are connected together by the bond of cause and effect, 
and have an “ intuitive conviction ” that the future will resemble the 
past. But this view can only maintain its ground so long as we 
refuse to go beyond the fact of experience in search of an explana- 
tion of it. When we try to realize to ourselves what it means, 
we are straightway led by an inexorable logic to the denial of any 
real connection in the way of causality. The steps by which this 
sceptical result is reached have been already indicated. Objects 
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exist independently of consciousness, and are simply apprehended ; 
but this means that we only know them through our immediate 
sensations, and hence in these sensations the asserted connection 
must be found. Now, so long as reality is not sought for in the 
nature of intelligence itself, while it cannot be explained from a 
world that has now disappeared, so far as our theory is concerned, 
we must resolve what at first seemed to be a connection of real 
events into a constant association of feelings. Hume’s theory of 
causality is but the legitimate result of the separation of reality 
from intelligence. The reply of Kant must therefore consist in 
showing that the belief in a real sequence of events is intelligible, 
and alone intelligible, on the presupposition that reality is consti- 
tuted by intelligence. 

The apparent sequence of real events is, on Hume’s theory, but 
a customary sequence of feelings as they are for the individual 
subject of them. In answer to this, Kant points out that to deny 
a real connection of events is to deny all change. We never in 
our ordinary experience suppose that there is before us an instance 
of causality, unless when there are two events distinguishable 
from each other. The mere difference of determination, however, 
does not of itself involve causal connection, or, rather, we do not 
suppose that a difference in what is presented to us necessarily 
amounts to such a connection of one event with another as implies 
that without the first there could not be the second. I can run 
my eye up and down a house, and in each successive moment 
have a different perception; but I do not therefore conclude that 
the parts perceived in succession are so connected that the one 
must go before and the other come after. Our ordinary notion of 
real sequence thus implies more than a mere difference of percep- 
tions. What more does it imply? Evidently, for one thing, that 
there is not only difference, but difference that exists in relation 
to identity. There must not only be one determination and then 
another, but each determination must be referred to that which 
isconstant. In other words, real sequence implies that that which 
changes yet remains the same; or, the category of causality pre- 
supposes the category of substance. Change, however, involves 
still more than this. Difference of determination and unity of 
determination—a difference and a unity that mutually presuppose 
each other—are implied in our ordinary conception of causality ; 
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but, in addition, ééme is evidently an essential part of the notion 
Corresponding to the difference of determination there is time as 
a series of moments, and corresponding to the unity of determina- 
tion there is time as one or undifferentiated. These two aspects 
of time, like the two aspects of the reality, are strictly correlative ; 
there is one time, because there are many moments of time. From 
this analysis of the conception of causal sequence it is quite evi- 
dent that it presupposes synthesis of a complex kind. There could 
be no notion of change if there were no synthesis of separate 
perceptions uniting them into unity. Such synthesis, as has been 
shown in the Deduction of the Categories, is only possible upon the 
presupposition that there is a special function of thought by which 
the union is effected, and this again implies that there is a self- 
identical intelligence, by which this and other functions of synthesis 
are made possible. He who denies that there is a real connection 
of events must.virtually deny the possibility of experience. But, 
while the category of causality must be presupposed as a rule by 
which separate determinations are capable of being united, it does 
not follow that we have sufficiently explained a real sequence of 
events when we have shown that wzthout an intellectual synthesis 
there could be no belief in an irreversible order in events. For, 
as has been pointed out, by causal connection we mean a change 
in time. There must, therefore, bea synthesis of the moments of 
time, or rather a differentiation of the one time in its successive 
moments. Time itself isnot Knowable, any more than a category 
is applicable without the presentation to it of a sensuous material ; 
and hence the synthesis by intelligence of the separate determina- 
tions of sensible perception, under the condition of time, and 
secondarily of space, is the necesgary presupposition of our ex- 
perience of a real sequence of events. Any one, therefore, who 
denies the actual connection of events must show, first, how there 
could be any conception of change without a synthesis by intelli- 
gence of the detached perceptions of sense ; and, secondly, how, 
apart from a constitutive intelligence, there could be even the 
consciousness of a succession of feelings in time. That this is 
impossible may be seen by simply pressing upon Hume the conse- 
quences of his theory. 

By a real or causal connection of events we do not mean a mere 
succession of particular appearances in two objects that only exist 
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in the succession ; on the contrary, we suppose that, despite the 
alteration that takes place in the objects, the objects themselves 
are permanent. “The sun warms the stone,” but the change in 
the sun and in the stone leaves each unaffected, so far as its identity 
and permanence are concerned. Hume attempts to explain away 
the apparent connection of the two objects, but in doing so he 
really assumes their permanent identity, and this, as has been 
shown, means that he assumes real change while apparently dis- 
proving it. Thus, in the passage above cited, he says: “ We re- 
member to have seen that species of objects we call flame, and to 
have felt that species of sensation we call Aeat.” Now, here 
Hume takes advantage of popular language to introduce the 
notion of permanence, although his aim is to show that perma- 
nence in any real sense is a fiction. It is natural to say that we 
recognize an object to be permanent because we perceive it to 
exist in successive moments of time. To this realistic view Kant 
objects that it goes upon the supposition that objects lie ready- 
made in a space and time independent of consciousness. But this 
brings us back to the sensationalistic point of view, that objects 
are known only as they are immediately perceived. We cannot, 
then, say anything about their existence when they are not per- 
ceived, and must, with Locke, limit ourselves to the judgment: 
“T know this object to exist so long as I perceive it.” But, hav- 
ing gone so far, we are compelled to go still farther. If the object 
can be known to exist only so long as it is perceived, and if for us 
it exists only in our sensation, we not only cannot affirm it to 
exist when it is not felt, but we cannot affirm it to exist at all. 
Hume sees this clearly enough, and expressly asserts, when it suits 
him, that there is not, on the one hand, an object, and, on the other 
hand, a sensation, but that the sensation ¢s the object. In treating 
of causality, however, he speaks as if the only point were whether 
an object exists when it is not felt, whereas the only consistent 
view for him to take is that no object is ever felt at all. He 
assumes, first, that there is an object distinct from sensation, and, 
secondly, that this object persists so long as it is felt. Both assump- 
tions are inconsistent with his exclusion of all relations of thought, 
and his ostensible reduction of existence to a series of feelings. 
He is only entitled to affirm that at a certain moment there is one 
feeling, and at the next moment another feeling. Upon with- 
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drawal of the notion of a permanent object, there is nothing left 
but a sequence of feelings, and hence the permanent identity pre- 
supposed in the conception of causality disappears. Time, how- 
ever, the other element implied, seems still to survive. But it is 
easy to see that, if there is nothing but a series of feelings, there 
cannot even be a consciousness of these feelings as a series. A 
self that is only present in each feeling as it arises could not be 
conscious of feelings as successive, and therefore could never even 
come to suppose that there are permanent objects, or a series of 
changes in permanent objects. Such a self, as Kant says, would 
be as “ many-colored” as the feelings; in other words, it would 
be no self at all, and could have no conscious experience. We are 
thus brought back to the demonstration of the possibility of expe- 
rience, as based upon the “synthetical unity of self-consciousness,”’ 
a demonstration which need not be repeated. Kant’s reply to 
Hume on the question of causality, therefore, amounts briefly to 
this: causal sequence presupposes the permanent identity of ob- 
jects; permanent identity implies a sequence in time; temporal 
succession is possible only if there is a self-identical intelligence, 
present to all feelings in turn, but identifiable with none of them. 


Hume cannot deny one of these elements without virtually deny- 
ing all the rest, and he can give plausibility to his denial of any 
one of them only by assuming the others; hence, the belief in a 
real sequence of events cannot be shown to be delusive.’ 





KANT’S RELATION TO MODERN PHILOSOPHIC PRO- 
GRESS. 


READ AT THE KANT CENTENNIAL, AT SARATOGA, JULY 6, 1881, BY JOSIAH ROYCE. 


The general law of the progress of human thought is the Law 
of Parsimony—. ¢., of the greatest adaptation of old methods, 
principles, theories, dogmas, formule, terminology, to new needs 
and to new facts, with the least possible change in the form of 
these traditional possessions themselves. Even revolutions in 


1 On Hume’s doctrine of causality, see Green’s Hume, pp. 244 ff. 
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thought often turn out to be reactions in disguise, conservative 
efforts to substitute for the traditions of the elders some more 
ancient and authoritative law, not to destroy old truth, but to 
fulfil it. 

This general tendency leads us at present to the study of Kant, 
with what justice or usefulness only the result can show. And 
the study of Kant must imply some notion on our part of the 
relation that his thought bears to our present progress in philo- 
sophic investigation. The following paper undertakes to establish 
certain theses concerning this matter. The method will consist 
in the application to certain modern doctrines of tests suggested ° 
by Kant’s Aritik, and in the effort to find by what moditication, 
both of the doctrines now in favor, and of Kant’s position itself, 
we can hope to make the next step in advance in philosophy. 
The occasion and our limits will confine our hasty sketch to a 
study of a few purely theoretical questions, and will exclude all 
direct consideration of the ethical aspect of modern philosophy. 


I.—Kant’s Relation to Modern Attempts in Ontology. 


The whole question of the significance of the Kritik for mod- 
ern progress turns on the relation in which the critical philosophy 
stands to the numerous modern efforts to formulate an Ontology. 
If any one of these is a success, then the critical philosophy joins 
the well-filled ranks of the tiberwundene Standpunkte. If none of * 
the efforts can be accepted as good, then progress must consist in 
a direct development of the Kantian thought. For the rest, in 
beginning our discussion with the relation of the critical philoso- 
phy to ontology, we are but following the bent of most philoso- 
phers as well as of the intelligent public. To all such, ontology 
is the chief philosophic concern. Of the theory of knowledge the 
general public will barely endure to hear so much as is darkly 
outlined in an average text-book of logic; but men listen to an 
ontological speculation, when once they catch the drift of it, with 
eager interest. There is something dramatic, or often perhaps 
rather to be called romantic, in an ontology. A vast universe of 
beings of various perfection, all striving after the highest develop- 
ment, all mimicking more or less divinely the self-contained majesty 
of the First Mover; or a world of wondrous, fairy Monads, living 
in a miraculous pre-established harmony; or a tremendous all- 
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embracing World-Spirit, growing from less to more, unfolding his 
infinite possibilities, casting down in god-like and terrible irony 
all he has once builded to build anew grander temples; or even 
a weary universal Will, dreaming amid the blind warfare of its 
own existence about Nirvana and peace; such a doctrine appeals 
to the fine myth-making spirit that never deserts us. If philosophy 
has such things to offer us, then philosophy is a game worth play- 
ing. But it has always stood in the way of the critical philosophy 
that the little fragment of an ontology that was retained in it 
could satisfy nobody’s poetical instincts, and could furnish only a 
cause for complaint to those who regarded it as inconsistent. To 
quench some craving, Kant kept the Things-in-themselves. But 
these things-in-themselves pleased no one, appeared very soon to 
be, as the old Xenie’ very broadly hinted, useless lumber, fit to 
be sold at auction, and at their best were not shapely enough to 
be ornamental. If, then, we look at modern post-critical thought 
in relation to this part of Kant’s Aritck, we shall see in it a con- 
stant effort to correct in Kant’s shadowy ontology either the 
shadowiness of the shades (viz., of the Dinge an sich), or else the 
mistake of assuming them at all. Where are we to-day in this. 
controversy ¢ 

Leaving aside for the time the momentous question as to Kant’s 
own theory of the things in themselves, let us first ask ourselves 
what we to-day have in the way of a philosophical ontology. If 
our progress seems unsatisfactory, then, possibly, even the vague 
struggles of Kant in the transcendental darkness with those terri- 
ble Noumena may not be uninstructive. 

Among us, as among the thinkers of all ages, opposing ontologi- 
cal hypotheses are warring together. But it is a characteristic of 
our own time that the most important ontological hypotheses now 
in favor agree in being monistic in tendency. Monism is, in fact, 
often mentioned as if it were an invention of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Such is far from being the case, but there never were so 
many intelligent and thoroughgoing Monists in the world as there 
now are. Representative thinkers differ about what may be 
known or knowable of the nature of this One; but we hear, in 


1“Da die Metaphysik vor Kurzem unbeerbt abging Werden die Dinge an sich 
Morgen sub hasta verkauft.” 
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almost wearisome repetition, of Matter and Spirit, of Force and 
Intelligence, of Motion and Sensation, as being opposite aspects, 
or faces, or manifestations of one ultimate Reality, until we wonder 
whether clear thinking is not in danger of losing itself altogether 
in the contemplation of a mere empty form of words. From 
whispers and low mutterings with bated breath about the in- 
scrutable mystery of the ultimate unity of Being, one turns with 
satisfaction to efforts towards some intelligible account of the sense 
in which all things can be regarded as manifestations of one pow- 
er or actual Existent. Yet even these efforts have thus far failed 
to satisfy the demands of criticism. Where they are clearly stated 
they are inadequate. Where they resort to figures of speech and 
tell us about the two sides of the shield, or the convexity and con- 
cavity of the same curve, as illustrations of the ultimate oneness 
of nature amid the various manifestations of experience, there 
these efforts merely sink back into the primitive incoherency so 
dear to all dogmatic metaphysics. The same curve is, indeed, 
convex and concave; but matter and spirit are simply not the 
two faces of a curve, and the relevant circumstance on which this 
metaphor turns will never be clear to us until we learn, quite 
literally, wholly apart from fables about shields, just how, in what 
sense, and by what evidence, matter and mind are known to be 
of like substance. The failure of dogmatic Monism, if it should 
take place, ought, indeed, not to throw us over into the arms of 
an equally dogmatic Dualism ; but we must refuse to accept the 
monistic hypothesis until it has been freed from all trace of 
. mysticism. 

How shall this be done? Let us begin with the attempts that 
have been made to interpret the results of modern physical sci- 
ence in a monistic sense, by regarding the ultimate physical or 
chemical units as endowed with some form of actual or potential 
consciousness. Organisms of the highest sort are combinations of 
atoms. The whole is the sum of its parts. Why may not the 
mental possessions of these highest organisms be the sum of the 
indefinitely small mental powers of the atoms? An atom in motion 
may be a thought, or, if that be saying far too much of so simple 
a thing, an atom in motion may be, or may be endowed with, an 
infinitesimal consciousness. Billions of atoms in interaction may 
have as their resultant quite a respectable little consciousness? 
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Sufficiently complex groups of these atoms of Mind-Stuff (to use 
Professor Clifford’s ingenious terminology) might produce a great 
man. One shudders to think of the base uses to which the noble 
mind-stuff of Shakespeare might return; but the theory tries to 
be an expression of natural phenomena, not merely an esthetic 
creation, and must not pause before such consequences. 

Such is an outline that will suggest to the initiated thoughts 
common to several modern theories of being. Are these theories 
in a fair way to satisfy critical needs? The writer is not satisfied 
that they are. Time does not permit any lengthy discussion of 
the matter here, but let us remind ourselves of the considerations 
that a study of Kant will most readily suggest to any one that is 
disposed for a moment to accept one of these modern forms of 
monism. 

Can consciousness be regarded as an aggregate of elementary 
facts, such as sensations or as atoms of pleasure and pain? If so, 
what aggregate of sensations forms a judgment, such as, “ This 
man is my father?” Evidently here is indeed an aggregate of 
sensations represented, but also something more. What is this 
more? <A product, it may be said, formed through association 
from innumerable past experiences. Granted for the moment; 
but the question is not as to the origin of this consciousness, but 
as to its analysis. This act of consciousness, whereby a present 
sensation is regarded as in definite relation to real past experi- 
ences, as a symbol, not merely of actual sensations now remem- 
bered, not merely of future sensations not yet experienced, but of 
a reality wholly outside of the individual consciousness, this act 
of acknowledging something not directly presented as nevertheless 
real—is this act of judgment possibly to be regarded as a mere 
aggregate of elementary mental states? Surely, at best, the act 
can be so regarded only in the sense in which a word is an aggre- 
gate of letters. For and in the one simple momentary conscious- 
ness, all these elements exist as an aggregate, but as an aggregate 
formed into one whole, as the matter of a single act. But in 
themselves, without the very act of unity in which they are one, 
these elements would be merely an aggregate, or, in Mr. Gurney’s 
apt words,’ “a rope of sand.” Consciousness, then, as a continual 
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synthesis of innumerable elements into the unity of active judg- 
ment, is more. than an aggregate, and can never be explained as 
an aggregate of elementary atoms of sensation. 

Nor may we say that the ultimate atomic states of consciousness 
may be, as it were, chemically united into a whole that is more 
than an aggregate. Physical atoms in space, if endowed with suf- 
ciently numerous affinities, may unite into what wholes you will ; 
but a mental fact is a mental fact, and no more. An ultimate in- 
dependent unit of consciousness, conceived after the analogy of a 
sensation, can have to another like unit only one of three rela- 
tions. It may coexist with this other unit, or it may precede or 
follow it in time. There is no other relation possible. Affinity, 
or attraction, or approach of one pain or pleasure, of one sensation 
of pressure or of motion to another, is a meaningless jingle of 
words, unless, indeed, such an expression is used to name figura- 
tively the relations that in and for a comparing, contrasting, unit- 
ing and separating, active consciousness two sensation-units are 
made to bear. Thus, then, this atomic monism brings us no nearer 
than before to the relation between the data of consciousness and 
the facts of physical nature. For the rest, how mechanical sci- 
ence can be satisfied to regard its material points as nothing but 
independently existing fragments of mind, whose whole being is 
intensive; how, out of these intensive units, space-relations are 
to be constructed at all—these questions we may for the present 
neglect. Atomic monism, a synthesis, or, rather, a jumble of 
physiological psychology with doctrines that are incompatible 
with any science whatever, has never answered these questions, 
and doubtless never will. The memory of the Aritzk is still pres- 
ent to control modern progress, and to recall it, as we may hope, 
from these most ingenious but most dangerous ventures into dog- 
matism. 

But let us not be over-hasty. There are other forms of monism 
now extant. The purely materialistic monism, for which the hard 
and extended atoms of naive realism are already and in themselves 
potentially mind, the old-fashioned materialism of days when 
Mind-Stuff and physiological psychology were alike undreamed 
of, may indeed be neglected. That doctrine needed not critical 
philosophy, of more than a very undeveloped sort, to do away 
with it once for all. Modern monism knows of supposed atoms 
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that are in their ultimate nature psychical, and of supposed psy- 
chical forces or agents that, when seen from without, behave much 
like extended atoms. But the old fragment of matter that, being 
no more than what every blacksmith knows as matter, was yet to 
be with all its impenetrability and its inertia a piece of the soul, 
has been banished from the talk of serious philosophers. There 
remain, then, the numerous efforts that see in the world the expres- 
sion of psychical powers as such, not mere mind-stuff atoms, but 
organized wholes, related in nature to what we know by internal 
experience as mind, yet higher or lower, subtler or mightier, wiser 
or more foolish, than the human intelligence. These views may 
be divided into two classes—those that see in nature the manifesta- 
tions of a logical or intelligent power, and those that see in it the 
manifestations of an alogical or blind though still psychical power. 
Each of these classes again may be subdivided according as the 
power is conceived as conscious or as ‘unconscious in its working. 
How do these ontological efforts stand related to the critical 
thought? Has any one of them escaped from the boundary that 
Kant set for future thought? 

The logical Monism necessarily tends towards the historical 
method of explaining the world. I say tends, because logical 
Monism, following Kant afar off, may look upon time as what 
Dr. Stirling calls, in his criticism of Kant, a mérage, not belong- 
ing to the truth of things. But, in fact, since human intelligence 
is itself an activity, a working towards an end, and since the 
logical Monist thinks the universe after the analogy of the human 
reason, the constant tendency is for him to conceive the world as 
a process whereby the world-spirit makes actual what was poten- 
tial, and the world-history therefore as an Evolution. Modern 
‘science, in fact, when viewed speculatively, though it does not 
confirm, yet lends itself easily to such efforts, and we can always, 
if we choose, imagine the evolution of the organic kingdom as 
possibly the process of self-manifestation of one eternal reason. 
Only in this way we are very far from a satisfactory ontology. 
A world, the manifestation of the universal reason, developing 
in time, how can any reflective mind be content with this ac- 
count of things? The universal reason surely means something 
by its process, surely lacks something when it seeks for higher 
forms. Now, on a lower stage the universal reason has not 
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yet what it seeks, on the higher stage it attains what it had 
not. Whence or how does it obtain this something? What 
hindered the possible from being forthwith actual at the out- 
set? If there was any hindrance, was this of the same nature 
with the universal reason, or was it other? If other, then we 
are plunged into a Dualism, and the good and evil principles 
appear once more. But if there was no external hindrance, no 
illogical evil principle in existence, then the universal reason has 
irrationally gone without the possible perfection that it might 
possess, until, after great labor, it has made actual what it never 
ought to have lacked. The infinite Logos thus becomes no more 
than the “child playing with bubbles” of the old philosopher. 
Everything about the process of evolution becomes intelligible 
and full of purpose—except the fact that there should be any 
process at all where all was in, and of, and for the universal 
reason at the outset. The infinite power has been playing with 
perfection as a cat with a mouse, letting it run away a few seons 
in time, that it might be caught once more in a little chase, in- 
volving the history of some millions of worlds of life. Is this a 
worthy conception? Nay, is it not a self-contradictory one? 
Evolution and Reason—are they compatible? Yes, indeed, when 
the evolution is ended, the hurly-burly done, the battle lost and 
won; but meanwhile—? In short, either evolution is a necessity, 
one of the twelve-labors of this Hercules-Absolute, or else it is 
irrational. In the one case the Absolute must be conceived as in 
bonds, in the other case the Logos must be conceived as blunder- 
ing. Both conceptions are rank nonsense. This kind of Monism 
will not satisfy critical demands. 

And then there is the other objection, stated by Schopenhauer, 
and by I know not how many before him, that every historical 
conception of the world as a whole, every attempt to look upon 
Being as a process in time, as a perpetual evolution from a lower 
to a higher, is shattered upon this rock: that after an infinite 
time the infinite process is still in a very early stage. Infinitely 
progressing, always growing better, and yet reaching after all 
this eternity of work, only the incoherent, troublous, blind imper- 
fection that we feel in ourselves, and that we see in every dung- 
heap and sick-room and government on the earth, in every scat- 
tered mass of nebulous matter, in every train of meteor-fragments 
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in the heavens—what is this but progress without a goal, blind 
toil? The world would be, one might think, after an infinity of 
' growth, intensively infinite at every point of its extent. We 
mortals know of no one point in the universe where one might 
lay his hand and say: Here the ideal 4s attained. 

Yet I should be very far from dreaming of accepting the op- 
posing dogmatic theorem, the antithesis of this sublime Antinomy, 
viz.: “‘ The world is the product of an irrational force. The One 
is blind.” Schopenhauer undertook the defence of this antithesis, 
and, in bad logic, as we all know, he somewhat surpassed even 
that arch blunderer, the universal Will of his own system. This 
Will, after all, desired a good deal of trouble, and got his wish. 
But Schopenhauer desired a consistent statement, and, with all his 
admirable ingenuity and learning, he produced a statement whose 
inconsistences have been exposed too often to need much more 
discussion. Schopenhauer is a sort of dealer in deadly weapons. 
We go to him for a pistol or a knife when our intents are mur- 
derous, for he often supplies the most effective means for argu- 
mentative success when we want a dialectic victory. He is a 
literary gardener, too, and sells many very pretty thought-flowers. 
But an ontology—no, to the defenders of the alogical hypothesis, 
as a dogmatic doctrine, it has not yet been given to make out 
more than the purely negative case that we have stated above. 
Dogmatic panlogism can be assaulted, as I hold, with much show 
of success. The opposite doctrine has not yet been dogmatically 
maintained without even worse confusion. 

Panlogism and Alogism are difficult enough in themselves, but 
how much worse becomes their condition when, as in the PAzloso- 
phy of the Unconscious, of Von Hartmann, either one of them, or 
a hybrid of the two, is burdened with yet another hypothesis, viz. : 
that the One Being is unconscious, and yet in nature psychical. 
Founding himself on certain physiological facts, very doubtfully 
interpreted, on a monstrous perversion of the mathematical theory 
of probabilities, on an ingenious view of the history of philosophy, 
on a like ingenious criticism of Kant, Von Hartmann has expound- 
ed an ontological doctrine of which, as I cannot but hold, serious 
thought can make nothing. This unconscious being, existent not 
for itself, for it knows nothing, nor for others, because all else is 
a part of it (and, for the rest, nobody ever thought of it before 
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Von Hartmann), shall be the maker and upholder of the universe. 
When we regard*this product of a fertile brain, we can, I think, 
only say of it that a philosophy of round squares may be an en- 
tertaining problem for a winter’s evening, but cannot be taken 
very seriously. This discussion of the Unconscious is no genuine 
philosophical cookery ; only a kind of making of mud pies, useful, 
no doubt, as a cultivation of industry. 

Of course the previous criticism is absurdly inadequate to the 
magnitude of the problems involved, and is intended only as the 
merest sketch, dogmatically stated, of critical objections to on- 
tology. Seeming irreverence, in this hasty style of doing battle, 
must be pardoned. Only against dogmatic metaphysic as such 
doI war. The critical philosophy holds no theoretical opinion 
sacred, just as it regards no earnest, practical faith as other than 
sacred. The question is here not what we are to believe, but 
what we can in argument maintain, and what our method of 
search ought to be. Absolute and Infinite, Logos and not Logos, 
Mind-Stuff and Spirit—what are they all for critical philosophy 
but, in the first place, mere ideas, conceptions of reason, to be 
mercilessly analyzed without regard for consequences ? 

One way remains whereby the panlogical monism can still 
hope to reach a satisfactory statement of the world-problem. 
Suppose that, once for all, the historical form of statement is aban- 
doned. This mav be done in either of two ways. The universal 
reason may be conceived as manifesting itself in time, but not in 
a series of events that are united as the parts of a single process. 
The world-life may be conceived not as a single history, but as an 
eternally repeated expression of the One reason, a process ever re- 
newed as soon as finished, an infinite series of growing and decaying 
worlds—worlds that are like the Jeaves of the forest, that spring 
‘and wither through an eternity of changing seasons. The ration- 
ality of the world-process is thus saved for our thought by the 
hypothesis that reason is not like a belated traveller, wandering 
through the night of time, seeking for a seltf-realization that is 
never reached, but, rather, like the sun that each day begins afresh 
his old task, rejoicing as a giant in the fulness of his attained 
power. Whoever regards the world as it now is as a sufficient 
expression of infinite reason, is at liberty to accept this hypothe- 
sis; but he must not expect to convince those of his doctrine to 
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whom reason means perfection, and to whom the world will not 
appear as just at present more perfect than the world of Candide’s 
experiences. For every one but the blind optimist there is diffi- 
culty in regarding this wind-swept battle-field of human action as 
the fitting theatre for a drama of unhindered infinite reason, to 
be repeated with unwearying tautology through an unending 
future. Thus, then, we are tossed back and forth between the 
possibilities suggested by our hypothesis. “ Zhe world is the mani- 
festation of infinite reason ;” good, then, but how? “ The world 
is a rational growth from lower to higher.” How, then, is this 
possible if the infinite reason rules all and desires the higher ? 
Was it not always at the goal? So, then: “ Zhe world is not one 
process merely, but an eternal repetition of the drama of infinite 
reason, which, as infinite, is thus always active and always at the 
goal.” But this hypothesis is utterly overthrown by the appear- 
ance of the least imperfection or irrationality in nature. The 
first starving family, or singed moth, or broken troth, or wasted 
effort, or wounded bird, is an indictment of the universal reason 
that, always at the goal, has as goal this irrational wrong. The 
other possible hypothesis leaves us, after all, in the same quan- 
dary. Time may be a mere “ mirage.”’ For the eternal One 
there is, then, no process; only fact. This notion of a timeless 
Being is, no doubt, very well worth study. It is the Prometheus 
that steals fire from the critical philesophy itself. But, then, the 
eternal One is thus always at the goal, just as in the other case. 
The One cannot be infinite and rational and yet coexistent with 
the least trace of wrong, absurdity, error, falsehood. Again our 
Monism fails. 

The one objection thus far urged against all these doctrines is, 
not that they are pleasing or displeasing, but that they involve 
contradiction. But if they did not involve inner contradiction, 
what then? Would any one of them be established ? No, the 
terrible passage through the gates of the Kantian Dialektik would 
remain for each, and over the door of the critical philosophy is 
written: “ Abandon all hope, ye dogmatic theories of Being that 
enter here.” The great problems of the theory of knowledge 
would demand solution. How the individual] mind, shut up in a 
world of sense, of momentary judgments, of dim memories and 
expectations, of slowly-moving, discursive reasonings, can possibly 
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know and grasp this all-enfolding Unity of Being, can distinguish 
the conception of it from any chance product of imagination, can 
reach the heart of things, although by nature living, as Lotze has 
remarked, in the uttermost branchings of reality—this is the great 
mystery that critical philosophy seeks to remove by denying the 
premises upon which the belief in this mystery rests, viz.: the pos- 
sibility of an Ontology, and the supposed nature of the ideal abso- 
lute knowledge. Critical philosophy knows, as Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson says, nothing of an Ontology, but much of a Metaphysic. 

Thus, then, modern thought, with all its labor, remains as far 
from an Ontology as ever. We need, in fact, only glance at the 
efforts made in our own time to prove the existence of independent 
things in themselves of any sort, in order to see how ill ontological 
speculation fares. To assure us not what these things are, but 
that they are, modern thought toils in vain. One admits that un- 
critical consciousness accepts things in themselves; but one fails 
to learn how this uncritical consciousness is justified. Who can 
be content with Mr. Spencer’s transfigured Realism? A more 
critical writer, Professor Baumann, of Géttingen, in his PAz- 
losophie als Orientirung iiber die Welt, elaborately shows the im- 
possibility of establishing the existence of an external reality, and 
then assumes things after the fashion of the most downright and 
simple every-day realism, simply because of the “‘ unavoidable desire 
for explanation” that dwells in us. Idealism cannot, as he thinks, 
explain, but only describe, our inner experiences. Realism can 
do something in the way of explanation. Explanation by means 
of a myth is an old device of mankind; but how about explana- 
tion by means of aconscious myth? Professor Riehl, in his book, 
Der Philosophische Kriticismus, defends the realistic element 
in Kant from all assaults, and seems to regard as a sufticient proof 
of an independent reality the fact that we cannot trace the whole 
of consciousness to the action of the subjective forms of sense and 
understanding. And there be numerous thinkers whose realism 
is founded on a verbal quibble about appearance implying some- 
thing that appears (a quibble, by the way, to which Kant’s own 
words, in a few passages, have given countenance). But in all 
this there is no argument for the existence of things in themselves 
so strong as the loneliness that enters the minds of many people 
when you take the things in themselves away. 
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Thus, then, without an ontology, without proofs founded upon 
solid ground for even the first elements of an ontology, modern 
speculation turns back to Kant to see what hope there is that a 
new edifice is possible on a Kantian basis. To be sure, in Kant 
himself there was the old obscurity about the things in themselves 
not yet removed, but mayhap in the AKritik the way has been 
shown whereby this, its own disease, can be remedied. 


Il.—The Needed Reform of the Critical Philosophy. 


What modification of the elaborate system of the Kritik is 
needed in order that we may substitute for these tumultuous as- 
semblies of quarrelling ontologies, these famine-riots of hungry 
Being-hunters, an orderly organization of critical doctrines, related 
to one principle, and conscious both of their limits and of their 
attainments? To this question we must devote the brief remain- 
der of our sketch. 

The fundamental thought of the Aritik, the one that we all 
take away from its study, however vague our notion of the details 
of the system, is the thought that the forms and laws of the uni- 
verse as known to us are conditioned by the nature of our own 
knowing activity. But how conditioned? Here begins the diffi- 
culty. Two main problems are thus suggested: First, if we ac- 
cept the fundamental critical thought, what can we say of the 
relation of this knowing activity to its matter? How can and 
does the knowing activity form or affect its matter? Second, 
what can be said of the matter upon which the knowing activity 
operates, when we view this matter apart from the activity that 
affects it? Is the matter anything apart from the forming activ- 
ity? If so, what is it? These two problems, themselves but 
opposite faces of one problem, cannot be treated wholly apart, 
and yet fall asunder when you try to combine them into one. 
Let us begin with the first. 

Given a crude conscious experience of sense, and given also, as 
we may for mere argument’s sake suppose, this experience as 
already in the subjective forms of space and time, by what action 
can this experience be transformed into a knowledge of a real 
universe? Or, in other words, what active element, added to sense, 
makes of it knowledge? Modern science, following Locke, says 
reflection, the noting and comparing of the data of this sense- 
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experience. This reflection is something foreign to the direct 
experience, but follows after experience, noting with the devotion 
of a Boswell the words that sense may utter. No, says Kant, 
this cannot be; a mere Boswell cannot introduce into sense more 
necessity than its data already possess, and they possess none. 
An active power, applying categories by means of the transcen- 
dental Schema, making of sense for the first time true experience, 
not merely sucking in like a sponge the pre-existent waters of — 
experience, introduces necessity into this confused manifold of 
sense. But still we ask, How? The transcendental deduction 
and the system of principles are to furnish the answer. And this 
answer of Kant’s Avitik seems to have satisfied comparatively 
few thinkers, even among those that accept the critical thought, 
in its general statement, with readiness. One great class of ob- 
jections we may find summed up in Dr. Stirling’s late Kant arti- 
cles in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. Take these ob- 
jections in concrete form as applied to one problem, that of causal 
necessity. 

The assertion of eausal necessity is the assertion that there are 
throughout experience cases of existences upon which certain 
other existences must always follow whenever the first occur. 
Now what is this conception of causal necessity if not applied to 
experience? By Kant’s own confession it is nothing. But how 
can it be applicable to experience? Only in case sense-experience 
itself furnishes instances of uniform succession. But if sense- 
experience furnishes these instances, what does the category of 
causality, applied through its schema, add to them? The idea of 
necessity ? But this idea is empty if sense does not justify it, 
superfluous if sense does justify it by containing the desired uni- 
formities. Experience either has regular sequence—and then why 
the category /—or has not regular sequence, and then the category 
is as helpless as a hen with her brood of ducklings. The hen’s 
transcendental schema contains the idea of water as fatal to her 
brood, and her sense-experience contains the perception of her 
brood as thriving in water. Alas, poor category! Sense and 
understanding, thus regarded, are like fragments of rare but 
broken china, which we in vain try to piece together. 

A more or less clear notion of this objection has driven certain 
eminent scientific men, who (as E. Diihring maliciously said) ein 
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wenig philosopheln, to a kind of modification of the Kantian 
view, so plausible that to me, I confess, it once for a time seemed 
the true Kant, and to others less ignorant ‘it doubtless still seems 
the last word of philosophy on the subject. According to this 
view, the category of causality is applied to sense-data by active 
intelligence merely as a “ Postulate of Comprehensibility,” a sort 
of demand, or an humble petition, as it were, to his majesty expe- 
rience, that he will be pleased to be uniform, since otherwise we 
shall be unable to do anything with him or his data. An humble 
petition of the before-mentioned hen, that the water will be gra- 
ciously pleased to drown her ducklings, would be a fair instance 
of the “ Postulate of the Comprehensibility of the World” as thus 
stated. If this postulate means that we shall be delighted to find 
in the world what uniformity we can find, it is an innocent wish. 
If it means that without uniformities experience can furnish no 
laws, it is a tautology. If it means that by this postulate we 
render one whit more probable (not to say necessary) the actual 
existence of uniformities in future experience, then it is a manifest 
error. There are the sense-data, here is the intelligence “ postu- 
lating ” about them. Postulate me no postulates, says sense. I go 
my own way unharmed by you. And sense does so. Nothing 
can be clearer than that in this way the active intelligence does 
not affect the sense-data at all, nor create the least show of a law 
of nature. Yet, Kant said, the understanding is to give laws to 
nature. How ? 

Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, attacking this great problem, assumes 
not an understanding affecting a sense-experience, but a primary 
consciousness in time and space forms, subjected to a sort of re-- 
troversion called reflection, and to a sort of dissection called the 
conceptual process, whereby the data of continuous direct con- 
sciousness are distinguished, represented, separated, classified, 
named, and so made into a complex thought-structure. This 
theory regards necessity as having, after all, its foundation in the 
simple data of primary consciousness, in which, if there were no 
uniformity, active reflection could introduce none. An effort is, 
however, made to regard the stream of consciousness as neverthe- 
less certainly subject to the law of uniformity of sequence ; but 
readers of the Philosophy of Reflection may judge whether this 
effort is successful. For my part, no account of the principle of 
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causality which sees in it only a particular instance of the princi- 
ple of identity can satisfy my needs. The assertion, events of the 
class A are followed by events of the class B, cannot possibly be 
reduced to an identical assertion unless it is such at the outset. 
Nor can any reflective collection of data from a series of passively 
given conscious states be warrant for this assertion if it is to apply 
universally to all possible series of conscious states. Mr. Hodg- 
son is doubtless one of the greatest living masters of metaphysic, 
but we must suspect anything that looks like giving up the very 
central citadel of the critical philosophy, the doctrine of the 
spontaneity of intelligence. ‘“ We can think nothing as united in 
the object that we have not ourselves united.” Those are Kant’s 
golden words. By them we yet hold, though the mechanism of 
this uniting still seems questionable. 

Mr. Caird and Professor Watson (whose new book, Kant and 
his English Critics, has come into my hands since I began to 
write the present paper) have attempted to overcome this difficulty 
by building beyond Kant’s separation of sense and understanding 
up to the point where sense and understanding are seen to unite 
into one fact with two aspects. Sense, they say, is not given 
apart from thought, to be_ conquered by thought from without. 
The categories do not come to the sense-data as the water to the 
woman. The fact given is a manifold of sense and category in- 
dissolubly joined. Kant’s discovery really is that sense apart 
from thought-forms is impossible. Kant’s mistake it is that he 
speaks of sense and thought as if they were two separate streams. 
We must reform him by making of the two one flesh, not through 
the act of knowledge put already in it. 

I have no doubt that these thinkers have properly suggested 
the direction in which we must look for the solution of the prob- 
lem, but I am not convinced that thought can so readily swallow 
sense in the way that Professor Caird seems to suggest. Kant’s 
error lay, no doubt, in supposing sense to be a datum wholly apart 
from the active setting of the house in order through the category. 
Sense once thus given, ‘how could the category rearrange its facts ? 
Sense either would be in itself conformable to the category, and 
would so need no rearrangement, or would be at variance with 
the category, and then inexorable. But still the fact remains 
that we are constantly bound to sense-facts, and that there is in 
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consciousness a contrast between the passive reception of sense- 
data (e. g., of locomotive-whistles, of toothaches, or of the sounds 
of hand-organs) and the spontaneity of thought. How explain 
this contrast and yet give the spontaneity its rights? Let us 
make one more attempt. 

What is the ultimate fact of intelligent or knowing conscious- 
ness? Is this consciousness wholly a receiving, or wholly a making, 
of its own content? If whoily, neither is it yet in part each, and 
so both at once? Both at once, answer many Kantian thinkers. 
But how both, and in what sense each? First, then, something 
is received, and by the word received I mean no implication about 
a cause or source from which received ; I mean only to point out 
the fact that in every moment of knowing there is a sense of the 
positive irresistible presence of some sense-content, a presence 
wholiy unquestionable, absolutely certain. A toothache, a blue 
color, a loud sound, a vague feeling of weariness, explain them as 
you will, in consciousness the data signified by these words are, 
when present at all, in and for any instant of their actual presence 
simply irresistible facts. There is in these facts, as facts, no con- 
scious spontaneity of thought. The unconscious non jfingo. In 
the second place, if the sense-data of any moment have the form 
of space, they have this form also as a simple irresistible fact, such 
as Dr. William James has aptly called a spatial Quale. Geomet- 
rical theorems, even geometrical axioms, in general the relations 
of what Mr. Hodgson names Figured Space, are never such ulti- 
mate data, but the mere fact of spatial dzgness (to follow Dr. 
James once more) is a possible ultimate datum. Again, besides 
these data of space-form, succession in its simplest form, not the 
relation of past, present, and future, but the relation of instan- 
taneous sequence, such as you may observe in the ticks of a watch 
or the beats of your pulse when you pay direct attention to them, 
and perceive immediately, without the conscious use of memory, 
the present fact of a succession of three or four distinct beats, this 
is also an ultimate datum. But now, in the third place, besides 
the sense-data and their ultinate forms of extensive and successive 
magnitude, there is present in the moment of knowing an active 
judgment. What does this do to the sense-data more than to be 
conscious of them? The following thing I answer : the intelligent 
act does, if no more. Take up the thread of knowing conscious- 
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ness where you will, and you find in every moment when there 
is knowledge a reference, more or less definite and significant, of 
the content here given to something beyond this present moment. 
But this something beyond need by no means be an external 
cause of the present sense-datum. On the contrary, the notion 
of an external cause seems to me a very complex product of 
thought, impossible without an earlier, simpler, ultimate tendency 
to refer the present datum to something beyond the present. 
What is this something? First, and simplest of all of the forms 
that are taken by the active judgment upon a present datum, is 
the form of referring this present to a past datum. In every act 
of reflection, in all definite memory, in clearly conscious recogni- 
tion, in every assertion of a uniformity in experience, there is 
present in consciousness, first, the sum of immediate data; second, 
the form of extensive or successive magnitude taken by these 
present data; third, the assertion that these data, or a part of 
them, stand for, symbolize, recall, resemble, or otherwise relate to 
data that were real in a past experience now no longer existent. 
Plainly these present data are no proof of the existence of a past. 
Plainly, as present, they are not the past that they symbolize. 
Plainly, then, the past is no sense-datum. But notice, the whole 
of experience, except the meagre little sense-datum of this mo- 
ment, is past. Hence, experience is possible as an object of 
knowledge only in and for the act by which the past is created, 
as it were, out of the material of present data. This act of assert- 
ing more than our data can possibly contain, by projecting from 
the present moment the scheme of a well-filled actual past, no 
longer existent or directly knowable, but simply made by the 
judgment—this act I call the act of Acknowledgment of the 
Past. 

But acknowledgment of a reality beyond present data is not 
confined to the assertion of a past. Reference of present data to 
a future forms a second class of acts which may be called Antici- 
pations. Reference of present data to external reality, in the 
acknowledgment of other conscious beings besides ourselves as 
real, and of other experience besides our own as possible, in brief, 
Acknowledgment of a Universe of Truth, forms the third class 
of conscious acts by which present sense-data are transcended 
through a reference of them to a reality of which in themselves 
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they give, and can give, not the faintest evidence. And through 
these three classes or forms of activity, experience as a whole is 
created. Experience beyond this instant is for sense nothing, for 
active thought everything. Thus, then, it is true both that sense 
is beyond the control of judgment, and that in the activity of 
judging we build upon the data of sense the whole universe of 
reality. Thus, then, the objection that the category comes to the 
sense-experience too late to give it any necessity is evaded alto- 
gether by a new conception of experience. Sense-facts do not 
follow in a given order, in a presented time, to be reflected upon 
and rearranged later by an officious understanding. The true 
fact is that sense is momentary, and fills no past at all; so that 
the whole of time is made and filled up by an understanding that 
gets its cue from present sense, but that acts in its own way, 
actually constructing, body, bones, and soul, out of the little dry 
dust of the puny present moment, that whole vast world of experi- 
ence to which Kant had supposed that it was merely to give form, 

This account differs from Kant’s in some important respects, 
although it is an effort merely to recast the Kantian doctrine. 
Kant said that, in order for the succession of sense-impressions to 
become an object of thought, the synthesis of apprehension and 
the synthesis of recognition must take up the sense-data, and, 
while uniting them, must make them appear in consciousness as 
real, and as members of the united experience. The view here 
maintained is that the past data, instead of being picked up, as it 
were, by the synthesis of apprehension and of recognition, and 
carried bodily into present consciousness, are really projected out 
of the present data, into a conceived past, by the momentary 
activity of judgment. Kant made the unity of apperception, like 
a sea-fog, enter, pervade, float through, and fill experience, so that 
the categories could work, and so that a disunited experience 
could become one. Our view would make all the world of reality 
immediately subject to a unity implied in that present act by 
which this world is projected from the present into a conceived 
but not given infinite space and time. Like Kant, we should 
regard activity that is not concerned with sense-data as empty, 
and the sense-data themselves as blind; but we should maintain 
that an utter divorce of sense and intelligence is not only mean- 
ingless, but impossible. 
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If this is the solution suggested for the problem of the relation 
of form and matter in consciousness, the other question—that about 
the nature of the matter when viewed apart from the form—will 
detain us little. The three impostors of the Kantian Avritik (im- 
postors because they so well deceived Kant himself), whose names 
are Ding un sich, transcendentaler Gegenstand, and Noumenon, 
vanish into thin air. The Ding an sich was what sense became 
when you left out the form first, and then the matter, and then put 
a “ selbstverstiindliche Voraussetzung”’’ in the place to fill up the 
empty space. The transcendentaler Gegenstand, or Ding iiber- 
haupt, was precisely what one thinks of when one thinks of noth- 
ing. The Voumenon was what a being with a totally different 
form of sense from our own would perceive if he turned his atten- 
tion to the transcendentaler Gegenstand. Peace to the ashes of 
these noble objects of critical reverence. I hold the true critical 
theory of Reality to be thus briefly summed up: 

1. Real is the sense-content of the present moment. 

2. Real is the form of this content in the extensive or in the 
successive order. 

3. Real is the act by which we acknowledge a past that is not 
given, nor now existent as having been; real is the act by which 
we acknowledge the existence of other consciousness than the 
individual consciousness, other possible experience in space and 
time than the given experience; real is the act by which we antici- 
pate a future not yet given. 

4. For the objects of these acts no possible theoretical evidence 
can be given more nearly ultimate than the one great fact that 
through acknowledgment and anticipation they are projected 
from the present moment into the past, future, and possible world 
of truth, conceived as in space and time, and as the object of 
actual or possible consciousness. 

5. No other reality is conceivable than that contained in these 
data and in these acts of projection. For to conceive of a reality 
is to perform an act of projection. 

6. Apart from the act of projection, no reality is attributable to 
the objects that are not data. For to attribute reality to them is 


1'V. Benno Erdmann, “ Kant’s Kriticismus in der ersten u. in der zweiten Auflage der 
Kritik,” passim. 
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to acknowledge or to anticipate them—+. ¢., to perform an act of 
what I have called projection from the present moment. 

7. At the same time no doubt can be entertained of the exist- 
ence of the objects in question; for doubt is inability to acknowl- 
edge or to anticipate. But as a fact we do acknowledge and 
anticipate just these objects. 

8. Real are, therefore, the objects of the intelligent activity 
just in so far as they are products of this activity of projection. 
For that is real for us whose existence is for us indubitable. 

9. The great object of critical philosophy is, therefore, not to 
toil in the vain hope of constructing an ontology, but to devote 
itself to the study of the forms of intellectual activity, with a 
view to separating in these the insignificant from the significant. 
The concrete content of space and time is the subject of special 
science. 

10. The goal of philosophy can be reached only in an Ethical 
Doctrine. For since the ultimate fact of the knowing conscious- 
ness is the active construction of a world of truth from the data 
of sense, the ultimate justification of this activity must be found 
in the signiticance—<. ¢., in the moral worth—of this activity itself, 
a matter only to be discussed in the light of Ethics. 

Such is the modification that the writer would suggest as 
bringing the Kantian thought more into harmony with the present 
needs of philosophic progress. Only a very few problems have 
been considered, but these are fundamental. I had wished in this 
p*ver to discuss the relation of the Kantian thought to that other 
problem of modern discussion, whose roots are in the transcen- 
dental wzsthetic and its branches everywhere (even in spiritualistic 
newspapers); I mean the great problem of the nature of space- 
knowledge. Here one of our greatest steps forward is plainly 
soon to be taken; and Kant is the author of the whole contro- 
versy, although, indeed, not responsible for the spiritualistic phase, 
of which Slade and Professor Zéllner are the sole begetters. I had 
wished also to trace the Kantian influence in some of the discus- 
sions of modern psychology, and even to point out how, as in the 
physiological doctrine of “specific energies,” Kant, half-under- 
stood and quite misused, has often acted as an awakening force, a 
source of suggestion, in sciences that lie far beyond the boundary 
of his own chosen work. But all this wish was plainly foolish; 
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. for I have far exceeded proper limits already, without half treat- 
ing the few fragments of doctrine that I have attempted to dis- 
cuss. The one conclusion that this paper has in a very hasty way 
tried to maintain, is that the critical philosophy, as a negative 
assault upon all ontological dogmatism of the theoretical reason, 
still stands fast, and that progress therefore lies in a reform of the 
Kantian Aritik by means of a new and yet more critical defi- 
nition of experience and of the work of thought. 





KANT’S ANTINOMIES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
SCIENCE. 


READ AT SARATOGA, JULY 6, 1881, BY LESTER F, WARD. 


It has become fashionable to regard all controversy as mere 
logomachy, in which some mere word is the true “ bone of conten- 


tion.” 
“ And for the word itself we fight 
In bitterness of, soul.” 


This view finds strong support in the undeniable fact that the 
intensity of sectarian antagonism increases in proportion as the 
essential doctrines of sects approach each other, until, as well 
stated by an able writer in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” “if you 
want to see men fling away the very thought of reconciliation, 
and close in internecine conflict, you should look at controversial- 
ists who do not differ at all, but who have adopted different words 
_ to express the same opinion.” Such views are strengthened not 
only by facts of every-day observation, but by such memorable 
events of history as the two greatest schisms in Christianity, the 
first arising from the attempt to add a single letter to the Nicene 
shibboleth, and the second growing out of the appending of a 
word to the Latin creed. 

But while admitting that a large amount of human controversy 
is of this more or less verbal character, a deeper study of human 
nature cannot fail to reveal glimpses of more general causes 
which may even be found to underlie the apparently most base- 
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less disputations. Indeed, the existence of antithetical types of 
mind, to a large extent incapable of interpreting phenomena in 
the same way, has been vaguely seen in all ages and by many 
writers. The Platonic and Epicurean schools of Greek philoso- 
phy body forth this conception, and, in fact, seem to have exempli 
fied it with almost as great clearness as any subsequent event. Be- 
tween these schools nearly every philosopher since that day has, in 
however vague a manner, seemed to take sides, so that the general 
cast of his mind upon the fundamental problems involved in them 
may be deduced from his writings. “ Melius autem est naturam 
secare quam abstrahere,” said Lord Bacon; and he adds, “ Id quod 
Democriti schola fecit, que magis penetravit in naturam quam 
relique.” This passage, besides its value in fixing Lord Bacon’s 
position in this regard, serves well to suggest one of the chief dis- 
tinctions between the schools. “ Secare naturam” might be taken 
as the first step in the Baconian method, and the one by which 
science is specially characterized. Ernst Haeckel, speaking from 
the point of view of the biologists, defines this constitutional anti- 
thesis of the human mind as follows: “If you place all the forms 
of cosmological conception of various peoples and times into com- 
parative juxtaposition, you can finally bring them all into two 
squarely opposing groups—a causal or mechanical, and a teleolog- 
ical or vitalistic group.” He further invents the terms “ monis- 
tic” and “dualistic” to distinguish these two conceptions, the 
last of which refers to the recognition of a power outside of nature 
acting upon it and in addition to it, while in the former nature is 
conceived as acting alone. 

This wide-spread intellectual polarity may perhaps be in part 
explained. All philosophy aims to account for phenomena. The 
human mind is so constituted that no power can prevent it from 
perpetually striving towards this end. All systems of thought 
naturally fall under two general divisions. One of these explains 
phenomena as the product of will and design. A rock, a tree, or 
an animal is explained on the same principles as a watch; it ex- 
ists, therefore it has been made. This is the teleological explana- 
tion. The other mode of thought claims to recognize a distinction 
between these two classes of objects or phenomena, and while 
admitting design in the latter denies it in the former. The rock, 
tree, animal, are not made, but have become what they are. This 
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conception let us call the genetic mode of explanation. The teleo- 
logical and the genetic modes of explanation are therefore the 
respective foundations of the two great schools of human thought 
which severally embrace all men. The only system which ever 
claimed to disavow both these bases is that of Auguste Comte, 
and which, in so far, must be regarded rather as a revolt against 
philosophy than as a system of philosophy. 

Under both these general divisions there have grown up numer- 
ous more special doctrines which have, each in its turn, formed 
nuclei for minor systems, to which, according to the special men- 
tal proclivities of each individual, men have given in their adhe- 
sion. To the teleological division, for example, properly belong 
the doctrines of pure theology or divine free-will, of predestina- 
tion, and of fatalism. To this also should in part be added that 
modern truly dualistic school, who hold that all phenomena are 
the result of unvarying laws once arbitrarily impressed upon the 
universe. This school, on the other hand, however, except in so 
far as the primal origin of these Jaws is concerned, may consist- 
ently be classed in the genetic division. 

This last-named general class, the genetic, does not possess the 
number or variety of special sects found in the other, and in all 
their essential tenets its adherents may be regarded as practically 
atone. Though apparently of modern origin, the genetic school 
of philosophy is as old as the fully-developed mind of man. As 
already remarked, there have always existed the two antithetical 
ways of looking at the world, and no age has been without adher- 
ents to both of these systems. But there are reasons in the nature 
of things why the teleological habit of thought should, down to 
within a quite recent period, have maintained an overwhelming 
supremacy over the genetic habit of thought. 

The only philosopher who seems to have clearly perceived the 
true nature of this fundamental antithesis, and to have attempted 
a systematic analysis of the principles upon which it rests, was 
Immanuel Kant, whose centennial anniversary we are here to cele- 
brate. In his immortal “ Antinomies,” and the profound discus- 
sion which follows them, he has laid the foundation in psychology 
where it properly belongs, for a thorough understanding of this 
most vital and practically important condition of human thought. 
His Theses and Antitheses differ only in the character of the 
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examples given from the primary postulates of the modern tele- 
ologists and genetists respectively, which latter class are, strictly 
speaking, the modern evolutionists, and his choice of terms by 
which to characterize the defenders of these propositions, while 
they are not those which either party would now select, are per- 
haps as little objectionable to the one as to the other of these 
classes of persons. 

He calls the one the dogmatic, and the other the empirical, view 
of the universe, but in his time and country the former of these 
terms had not yet acquired that stigma which has since been 
gradually fastened upon it, and meant a very different thing from 
that which Douglas Jerrold defined as “ puppyism full-grown ;” 
while as to the latter, the practice of opposing empiricism to quan- 
titative scientific determination has also principally grown up 
since Kant’s day. Still, as if somewhat unsatisfied with this word, 
he sometimes employs a substitute for it, and calls this the critical 
or the sceptical method. 

In using the term dogmatic as applicable to the teleological 
school, Kant, doubtless, had in view the fact, so apparent to all, 
that it was this school that assumed to teach philosophy, being 
greatly in the ascendancy; and in the words empirical, critical, 
and sceptical, he, no doubt, recognized the tendency of a few 
minds at all times to revolt against the prevailing conceptions, 
examine their assumed principles, and subject them to logical, 
mechanical, and numerical tests, and to rationalistic criticisms. 
For he declares that in favor of accepting the former or dogmatic 
view of things there exist three principal arguments: 1. That 
derived from practical interest, since upon it appear to rest the 
claims of religion and morality; 2, that derived from a specula- 
tive interest, since by its aid the entire field of speculation can be 
compassed by the mind and the conditioned directly derived from 
the unconditioned; and 3, that derived from popularity, since 
he conceived that the great majority would always be found on 
that side. 

It is interesting and remarkable that so great a mind should be 
able to find no higher motives than these upon which to base the 
claims of dogmatism, which meant, and still means, the acceptance 
of the main body of beliefs of the age. The first is of so low an 
order that it would seem to be beneath the dignity of a philoso- 
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pher to entertain it. For what has a man’s practical interest to 
do with philosophy, with the attainment of truth in the domain 
of abstract thought? The argument employed by Bishop Butler, 
that a particular religion should be embraced on the sole ground, 
if on no other, that there could be nothing to lose and might be 
much to gain by so doing, while in the failure to do so there was 
nothing to gain and might be much to lose, has been generally con- 
demned as of a low order in appealing to practical interest where 
a question of abstract truth was involved. But Bishop Butler 
was avowedly a sectarian writer, defending his particular religion, 
and such low appeals were to,be expected. How, then, could 
Kant justify an analogous argument? As a disinterested phi- 
losopher, this would seem impossible. Yet Kant’s justification, 
from his own peculiar point of view, though somewhat amusing, 
will appear to be quite satisfactory. It is this: Neither the thesis 
nor the antithesis of any of his antinomies is capable of proof, 
or rather both are capable of absolute demonstration ; and, being 
contradictories, all argument becomes absurd. With him the 
universe is a great dilemma, of which any one may take either 
horn with exactly equal chances of reaching the truth. Of course, 
therefore, if there is any difference in this respect, he had better 
choose the one which is most to his interest, and this, Kant thought, 
was unquestionably the dogmatic. 

Fully as much might be said of his third reason for preferring 
that side, viz.: the advantage to be derived from its greater popu- 
larity. If possible, this claim possesses a still lower moral weight 
than that of practical interest, of which it is, indeed, merely a 
temporal form. Only politicians now urge it as a means of influ- 
encing men’s opinions. It certainly could never be decently urged 
except in just such a case as Kant conceived this to be; a case in 
which it would, otherwise, be absolutely immaterial which side 
one took. The truth itself was hopelessly unattainable, and, if 
any ulterior consequences were, as a matter of fact, to follow 
either decision, one was.as likely to escape them by the one course 
as by the other. The only guide left, therefore, was simply pres- 
ent advantage ; and, be that the least greater on the one than on 
the other side, this should be sufficient to determine the decision. 

Kant’s second ground for accepting the thesis rather than the 
antithesis of his antinomies—i. ¢., the dogmatic rather than the 
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empirical or sceptical view of the universe, viz.: that of specula- 
tive interest—being highly philosophical, deserves more attention. 
And, logically enough, we tind him enumerating among the ad- 
vantages which the mind is to derive from this course that of ease 
or convenience (Geinichlichkeit). Nothing is truer than that tele- 
ology is a relief to the overstrained intellect striving to build a 
universe between two infinities. It is the philosophy of the in- 
dolent brain, the zgnava ratio, and is thus adapted both to the 
childhood of the world and to all those who weary of intellectual 
effort. These may be good reasons where all hope of arriving at 
objective truth is renounced; they could scarcely. be admitted 
under any other circumstances. That there is any greater intrin- 
sic dignity or nobility in a universe created by design than in one 
created by evolution, few men with scientific habits of thought 
will probably be able to admit. These qualities are not objective, 
but subjective. They do not belong to the world, but to those 
who contemplate it, and thus so much of the supposed speculative 
interest is carried back to the class of practical interest. 

The empiricist of Kant loses all these advantages. In embrac- 
ing the antitheses he removes the foundations of religion and of 
morality, the latter conceived as deriving all its sanction from 
authority. “If there is no Primordial Being ( Urwesen) distinct 
from the universe, if the universe is without a beginning, and, 
therefore, without a creator, our will not free, and the soul of the 
same divisibility and perishability as matter, moral ideas and prin- 
ciples lose all validity, and fall with the transcendental ideas which 
formed their theoretical support.” In this passage Kant evi- 
dently fails to distinguish the fine shades on the strength of which 
many modern scientists so stoutly reject the charge of material- 
ism. - Yet he has clearly in view the stern mechanical connec- 
tion between phenomena which constitutes the basis of the causa- 
tional philosophy of science. 

Empiricism, as thus defined, is not, however, entirely without 
its advantages. It, too, possesses a certain speculative interest, in 
defining which the great philosopher still more clearly shows that 
he had in mind that same universal antithesis in the constitution 
of the human mind which we sought to describe at the outset. 

“Empiricism,” he says, “ affords advantages to the speculative 
interest of the reason which are very fascinating, and far exceed 
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those which the dogmatic teacher of rational ideas can promise. 
In the former the intellect is always on its own peculiar ground, 
viz.: the field of mere possible experiences, whose laws it can 
trace back, and by means of which it can expand its own certain 
and comprehensible knowledge without end. . . . The empiricist 
will never allow any epoch of nature to be assumed as the ab- 
solutely first, or any limit of his outlook into the surrounding 
world to be regarded as the outermost, or any of the objects of 
nature, which he can resolve by mathematics or by observation 
and bring synthetically under his contemplation (Anschawung)— 
the extended—to pass over to those which neither sense nor imagi- 
nation can ever represent 7m concreto—the simple—.” Surely, his 
“empiricist ” is here none other than a modern genetist, evolu- 
tionist, or scientist. 

Even admitting all that Kant maintains for and against the two 
opposing views, it may still be a question whether the manly in- 
dependence of the empiricist would not be preferable to the idle 
respectability of the dogmatist. 

Still better to illustrate these two antagonistic phases of thought, 
Kant asserts that they embody the contrast between Platonism 
and Epicureanism. Whether the teleologists can fairly regard 
Plato as the founder or first great representative of their views in 
philosophy may, it is trne, be open to some question; but that 
Epicurus foreshadowed, as faithfully as could be expected from 
the state of knowledge in his time, the teachings of modern sci- 
ence and the principles of the genetic causational or evolutionary 
school, cannot be candidly denied. And, if his sect did nothing 
else, they clearly proved that this apparent question of opinion 
really has a psychological basis, and exists deep in the constitution 
of the human mind, more or less independently of the condition 
of human knowledge in the world. There always have existed a 
few minds unwilling to accept the dogmatism of the mass. There 
always crops out in society a more or less pronounced manifesta- 
tion of rationalism as epposed to authority. While this class of 
views finds few open advocates, it always finds many tacit adher- 
ents, and, when uttered, a large, though usually irresponsible, fol- 
lowing. Criticism of received beliefs is always sweet to a con- 
siderable number who rejoice at the overthrow of the leaders of 
pinion or the fall of paragons of morality. And this it is which 
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often renders the peace of society insecure. The established code 
of morals is dimly felt by the lower classes to be in some respects 
radically unsound. The broad contrast between men’s nominal 
beliefs as spoken and their real beliefs as acted is apparent even 
to children. The standard of conduct is so much higher than 
that which the controllers of conduct can themselves live up to, 
resulting always in the punishment of the weak and the poor for 
the same transgressions as are daily committed with impunity by 
the rich and the powerful, that the lowest miscreant sees that 
there is some fundamental wrong underlying the entire social 
fabric, although he can not tell what it is. 

All this must be regarded as the legitimate consequence of the 
undue supremacy of dogmatic ideas and teleological conceptions 
in society. So far from favoring morality, they are the direct 
cause of the most dangerous form of immorality, viz. : a mutinous 
revolt against too severe and unnatural moral restraints. Rules 
of conduct based on these conceptions are necessarily arbitrary, 
while the normal intellect naturally demands a reason for its 
obedience. 

While these truths are equally applicable to all classes of con- 
duct, we will illustrate them here only in one. That the prevail- 
ing sentiment of society on the question of the purity of actions 
which spring from love is in large measure false, and in so far 
injurious, is evident from many indications. The steady refusal 
of the popular pulse to beat in unison with moral precept respect- 
ing it may be counted among the most significant of these in- 
dices. In fact, it is very curious, and suggests the demoralizing 
tendency of too high moral standards, to observe to how great an 
extent the moral code is upheld in word and violated in action. 
Many persons, when questions of this class arise for discussion, 
will defend the side of dogmatism who at the same time are 
really in sympathy with the side of scepticism. The real popu- 
larity of this side, when it finds an opportunity to express itself 
through channels that are deemed respectable, and where its real 
nature is likely to remain concealed, is well shown by the manner 
in which works of fiction are demanded and the stage is supported. 
These agencies are the natural defenders of the critical side of 
this question, which constitutes almost their only mission and 
raison @étre. They usually aim to demonstrate the essential 
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purity of such acts, dictated by the sexual emotions, as the ethical 
canons declare impure. A romance or a drama which should fail 
to administer some such rebuke to the accepted tenets of orthodox 
morality would be adjudged tame, and would prove a financial 
failure. Every one knows with what avidity this class of critical 
literature is devoured by the public and its dramatic representa- 
tion is applauded. In fact, as already remarked, there exists 
throughout society, and probably always has existed, not only 
with respect to this class of acts, but with respect to many others, 
a deep-seated rebellion against much that claims to call itself 
xat éfoxnv, moral or right—as it were, a vague consciousness, 
which the average intellect cannot formulate, of the arbitrary and 
factitious character of the moral and social codes, through the 
shadowy form of which may be dimly seen the half-unconscious 
recognition that human action is the product of fixed mechanical 
laws, that there is no absolute good or bad, but that these quali- 
ties are relative to the benetit or injury done to beings susceptible 
to pleasure and pain, and that the arbitrary rules of society based 
on the negation of these truths fall far short of their extravagant 
claims in regulating the conduct of men. 

But returning to the antinomies themselves, and considering the 
problems presented by the thesis and the antithesis of each in the 
light of what is now known, and by the aid of modern methods 
of investigation, we shall see that it is not true that both sides 
admit of equal proofs and disproofs.. Disregarding Kant’s logical 
demonstrations as worthless at his own showing, since they reduce 
the argument or either side to an absurdity, and appealing to 
the inductive method, which, without claiming infallibility, has 
wrought such mighty results for man, we may with safety main- 
tain that the side of these questions which Kant calls the empiri- 
eal has gained upon that which he calls the dogmatic in about the 
same proportion as the knowledge of the nature of things has 
increased in the world. The spirit of opposition to teleological 
conceptions could make no headway as long as so little was known 
of natural processes. Lucretius might write De Rerum Natura, 
but what he could say that was true must go unsupported by 
facts and be discredited, while much that he must say that was 
false would be disproved and throw still greater discredit upon his 
system. In a state of profound ignorance of the universe, teleo- 
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logical explanations were the only ones the world would accept. 
They could be understood ; genetic explanations could not. Ap- 
pearances were all on one side. The deeper truths could not be 
comprehended. The greatest paradox which nature presents is 
that of adaptation. The word itself contains an ambiguity. It 
possesses both an active and a middle or reflective sense. The 
former is teleological, the latter genetic. Adaptation in a purely 
passive sense is admitted by all. No one denies that there exists 
a great amount of correspondence between apparently very dis- 
tinct objects. It is evident that they have in some way been 
made to correspond. The vital question is: How and by what 
power have they been so made? The teleologist says: By a 
power from without ; by design. The genetist says: By a power 
from within ; by adaptation. Just here is the grand schism. 

It is easy to see, too, why the teleologists should at first and for 
a long time enjoy asupremacy. The teleological answer to any 
question requires comparatively little intellectual effort. It is the 
easiest way of explaining things, the first explanation that sug- 
gests itself. Not only is it intrinsically more simple, but it is 
more in accord with human experience and the natural habit of 
thought. In other words, it is anthropomorphic. It is most natu- 
ral to explain natural phenomena in the same way that artificial 
phenomena are explained. A garment is adapted to the body 
that is to wear it. A duck’s foot is adapted to the water it swims 
in. The explanation of the first of these facts is known ; that of 
the second is unknown. Why not infer it from that of the first ? 
There exists no other known explanation. To sit down and 
evolve one of an entirely different kind is not only a laborious 
task, but, when announced, it must remain unproved until a vast 
amount of scientific investigation shall have established a broad 
basis of induction. The sceptic, therefore, who in the infancy of 
human thought had the temerity to suggest that things may have 
worked out their observed relations of correspondence through 
the inherent activities residing within themselves, was met, natu- 
rally enough, with derision. Yet every step that science has 
taken has been in the direction of disproving the popular and 
confirming the unpopular view. It has been gradually but stead- 
ily vindicating reason as against analogy, and establishing a causal 
as against an arbitrary connection between related facts. 
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To sustain this statement, let us consider the principal antino- 
mies somewhat more closely. For this purpose the first and third 
may be selected. As regards the second, it seems scarcely appli- 
cable to this discussion. If there is any difference between its 
two propositions, in this respect, the one Kant calls the antithesis 
would seem to be the more dogmatic. So far as the facts of 
science are concerned, they tend to sustain the view that matter is 
a reality, and as such must possess a real ultimate unit—the atom 
—not, indeed, of chemistry, but of a transcendental chemistry, 
which is the domain of reason, as it reaches down below the sen- 
sible world of phenomena. Those are usually regarded as the 
dogmatists on this question who, like Boscovitch, and, we might 
add, Herbert Spencer, seek to resolve matter into “centres of 
force,” and other ontological conceptions. 

Let us examine, then, Kant’s first antinomy: “The universe 
has a beginning in time, and is also enclosed within limits in 
space ;” the antithesis of which is: “ The universe has no begin- 
ning, and no limits in space, but is eternal in time and infinite in 
space.” Has science anything to say on this question, and, if so, 
which side does it espouse? Undoubtedly science has to do with 
it, and it also clearly takes sides upon it. Quantitative chemistry, 
searcely born in Kant’s time, has practically demonstrated the 
infinite duration of the universe in establishing the indestructi- 
bility of matter. Astronomy, to which Kant’s own immortal 
“ Theorie des Himmels” helped to give its rational impetus, has 
now so expanded the conception of space that it has become 
habitual to regard the universe as absolutely without limits. If 
any one doubts this, let him make an effort to go back to the old 
dogmatic conception, and figure to his mind a beginning or end 
to its duration, or boundaries to its extent. He will find this im- 
possible, and this impossibility is wholly due to the increased 
knowledge of the universe which science has given to the world. 
It was once possible, it is still possible to the ignorant, to set 
bounds to time and space, but inductive science has swept away 
such crude scaffoldings ‘and opened up to the human mind a view 
of the infinite. 

It is no longer a transcendental question. It is a scientific 
one, to be solved, like all other scientific questions, by the accu- 
mulation of facts. Nothing in concrete science is demonstrated 
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@ priori. The practical truths of the universe are established 
a posteriori, by massing the evidence. In many of the questions 
now regarded as settled the evidence has long been conflicting, 
and much still remains in some to be removed, Yet these re- 
sidual facts are admitted by all to be overborne by the weight of 
evidence oppesed to them. Such is the character of the greater 
part of the scientitic truth of the world. But the questions in- 
volved in Kant’s antinomies differ from ordinary scientitic prob- 
lems in two respects. On the one hand, infinity must be proved, 
which demands, of course, better evidence; but, on the other 
hand, there are no facts opposed to infinity, but all the evidence 
is on one side. Not one circumstance can be named which points 
to a beginning or end of either time or space, while every fact and 
every law that human observation and reflection have brought 
forth point to the boundlessness of both in all directions. Only 
ignorance of these facts, and failure to exercise the rational faculty, 
can prevent the mind from conceding this truth. 

The third antinomy has the following for its thesis: ‘“ Causality, 
according to the laws of nature, is not the only causality from 
which the phenomena of the universe may be derived. It is still 
necessary to assume a causality through freedom for the explana- 
tion of these phenomena.” The antithesis is: “There is no free- 
dom, but everything in the universe takes place according to the 
laws of nature.” 

The great issue is here squarely stated, and here it is that 
accumulating knowledge of the nature of things is working 
steadily and uniformly against the dogmatic, and in favor of the 
empirical side. Absolutely no facts are being discovered in favor 
of freedom, while everything is ranging itself on the side of uni- 
versal law. From one department of knowledge after another, 
and in inverse proportion to the complexity of the phenomena, 
and hence in direct ratio to the ease with which they are com- 
prehended, science is eliminating all the facts which require the 
hypothesis of freedom for their explanation. From astronomy, 
from geology, from physics and chemistry, these eons have been 
successively expelled; they are now being driven from their 
fortifications in biology to their citadel in psychology. Even 
here they are vigorously attacked by the school of Bain and 
Spencer on the one hand, and that of Flourens and Ferrier on 
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the other. The very freedom of the human will is shown to be 
a delusion, and the interval between morals and physics is spanned 
by the heartless clinics of Maudsley. 

We need not go further and state the fourth and last of Kant’s 
antinomies relating to the existence or non-existence of a “ Neces- 
sary Being.” The first and third Antitheses, established, consti- 
tute the premises for the establishment of the fourth. Eternal 
matter, with its equally eternal activities, suffices to account for all 
the phenomena of the universe, which are as infinite in causation 
as in duration or extent. Again, all departments of science con- 
firm this truth. When Laplace was asked how he could have 
written so great a work as the Mécanique Céleste on the sub- 
ject of the system of the universe, without once mentioning its 
Author, he replied: “Je n’avais pas besoin de cette hypothése 1a.” 
All the more complex sciences are, one by one, and in the inverse 
order of their complexity, also dispensing with this hypothesis. 
Like many other once useful hypotheses, that of theo-teleology, 
which, as already remarked, was suggested from analogy with the 
fact of anthropo-teleology, has ceased to be useful, and where still 
adhered to becomes a burden to the progress of truth. In astron- 
omy the nebular hypothesis which Kant founded, and Laplace 
demonstrated, has completely superseded it. In chemistry and 
physics, the atomie theory, formulated as a philosophy by Democ- 
ritus, and established as a science by Dalton, renders it redundant. 
In biology the law of adaptation, clearly stated by Lamarck, and 
that of selection, cumulatively demonstrated by Darwin, and the 
inter-operation of these and that of heredity, thoroughly set forth 
by Spencer and Haeckel, have freed this field from teleological 
trammels almost as completely as those of the less complex 
sciences have been freed from them. And thus is science march- 
ing relentlessly forward, and reclaiming one tield after another 
that had been so long given over to dogmatic conceptions, until 
there is now scarcely room to doubt that its conquest must ulti- 
mately become complete. 

But what is this that'has thus been accomplished? It is nothing 
less than the establishment of the Antithesis or empirical proposi- 
tion of Kant’s antinomies. They have been removed trom the 
domain of transcendental philosophy, subjected to scientific 
methods, such as are applied to all other truths, and proved, as 
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other propositions are proved, by the accumulation of legitimate 
facts. The eternity of matter and motion and the infinity of 
space have passed into scientific postulates, and the uninterrupted 
and unlimited causal dependence of all phenomena in their rela- 
tion of antecedents and consequents is the fundamental axiom 
from which all scientific investigation now proceeds. 

Though these truths may seem clear to us to-day, though we 
may have become so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of modern 
scientific thought that they are little more to us than truisms, we 
must not forget that the mental atmosphere we now breathe has 
been purified during the past century, and that what we are, as it 
were, born in possession of, Kant could only gain by the pro- 
foundest meditation. And, when we further contemplate that 
great mind as constitutionally of a teleological or dogmatic cast, 
we may realize the immense power it must have possessed to pene- 
trate the mists of both the objective and subjective darkness in 
which he lived, and formulate, even for his opponents, the argu- 
ments by which they were to win.their victories. It is the mis- 
fortune of the teleological school of to-day that they are incom- 
petent to contend with the genetic school on the same plane of 
activity. The latter find no difficulty in transferring their base 
of operations from a scientific to a dogmatic field, and giving bat- 
tle on the enemy’s own grounds. This is doubtless because they 
are, for the most part, themselves converts from-dogmatism, which 
still constitutes the bulk of most men’s early education, and they 
know how temporarily to return to their old, familiar haunts; 
but those who have never crossed this boundary are either unable 
or unwilling to look over and see what is beyond. In their attacks 
upon science, therefore, they confine themselves chiefly to the free 
use of epithets which have a stigma only for dogmatists, and can- 
not, of course, fail to display such a profound lack of acquaint- 
ance, not with science alone, but with the very ways in which 
science carries conviction to the mind, that the effect upon 
the only ones they would influence is usually little more than 
amusing. 

The concluding thought of this paper is therefore to hold up 
the great thinker, whose hundredth anniversary we are here to 
commemorate, as an example to be followed, so far as that is pos- 
sible, by all those who feel that the empirical, the critical, the 
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sceptical method is advancing too rapidly, and who would impose 
upon it a wholesome restraint. For, just as in the field of battle 
a thorough knowledge of the enemy’s position, force, and move- 
ments is of the highest possible value, so in the field of philoso- 
phy, in its broad, practical developments, the secret of successful 
logic lies in the power to impress the contestant with a complete 
mastery of his side of the controversy as well as one’s own. This 
power, of all logicians, Kant most pre-eminently revealed, even 
pointing out to his opponents elements of strength and grounds 
of justification which they in their blind zeal had only intuitively 
perceived, if at all. And there can be no doubt that science and 
rational philosophy would not only welcome a contest of this 
enlightened kind, but would seek to profit by it, as they profit by 
every means of advancing the cause of truth in the world. 





GOD AS THE ETERNALLY. BEGOTTEN SON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD PART OF HEGEL’s “ PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION” BY F. LOUIS 
SOLDAN. 


Il.—The Eternal Idea of God in the Element of Consciousness: 
and Image-Concept, or, the Difference, the Realm of the Son. 


This idea must here be considered as it steps from its universal- 
ity and infinitude into the category of finiteness. God is present 
everywhere; the presence of God is this very truth which is in 
everything. 

The idea was at first in the element of thinking. This is the 
basis, and we began with it. The universal, and, therefore, the 
more abstract, element must precede in science. In the category 
of science it is the first ; in [the category of] existence, it is a later 
element; it is being-in-itself [potentiality], but it appears later in 
cognition ; it arrives at consciousness and cognition, later. 

The form of the idea attains phenomenal existence as a result, 
which, however, is essentially being-in-itself. The content of the 
idea is so constituted that what is last is first, and what is first 
is last, and, in a like manner, that which appears as a result is 
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[also] presupposition, being-in-itself [potentiality], and basis. This 
idea must now be considered in its second element—in the ele- 
ment of phenomenality. The absolute idea, as objectivity, or in 
itself, is complete, but not so the subjective side; neither in itself 
as such, nor the subjectivity in the divine idea as for itself. We 
ean look upon this process from two sides. 

The first is: The subject for which this idea has existence is 
the thinking subject. The forms of image-conception do not alter 
the nature of the fundamental form; they do not prevent this 
form from existing for man as a thinking being. The activity 
of the subject is that of thinking; it thinks this idea; but the sub- 
ject is [also] concrete self-consciousness, and hence this idea must 
exist for the subject as concrete self-consciousness, as a real sub- 
ject. 

Or : This idea is the absolute truth ; the latter is for [= is cognized 
by] the thinking faculty; but for the subject the idea must exist 
not only as a truth, but the subject must also have the certitude of 
the idea—. e., the certainty which belongs to this subject as such ; 
that is to say, belongs to him as to a finite, empirically concrete, 
sensuous subject. 

The idea exists as certitude for the subject, and the subject is 
certain of it only in so far as the idea is perceptible. The idea has 
certainty as far as it 7s for the subject. That of which I can say: 
This is, has certainty for myself, it is immediate cognition, it is 
certitude. The further mediation consists in proving that that 
which is, is at the same time necessary, and that that which is cer- 
tain is true. Such proof forms the transition to the universal. 

Having begun with the form of truth, we must now proceed 
to the phase in which this form receives certainty, or that it is 
for myself. 

The other mode of proceeding is to begin with the side of the 
idea. 

1. It is [the nature of] Being to be eternally in and for itself, 
to unfold itself, to determine itself, to evolve subject and object, 
and to posit itself as its own-difference ; the difference, however, 
is in the same process eternally cancelled ; the being that is in and 
for itself [potential and actualized being] eternally returns into it- 
self in this process, and only in so far as it does this it is spirit. 

To the differentiated element attaches the determination, that 
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the difference has vanished immediately, and that this [process] is 
nought but a relation of God, or of the idea to itself. This dif- 
ferentiation is but a movement; it is love’s play with itself, and 
does not amount to serious alienation, to separation and diremption. 

The alien or other is determined as Son. In the form of senti- 
ment it is love, in a higher category it is spirit, in-itself and free. 
Within the idea the category of difference is not yet completed 
with this determination ; it is only the abstract difference in gen- 
eral, and we have not yet reached the difference in its peculiarity ; 
the difference is only one determination. 

We may say, for this reason, that we have not yet arrived at 
the difference. The differentiated things are posited as the same ; 
the phase has not yet been reached in which the differentiated 
ones have different predicates. On this side the diremption of 
the idea should be so understood that the Son receives the predi- 
cation of otherness [or alienation] as such, and that he is free, for 
himself, that he appears [phenomenally] as a reality, outside and 
without God, as something that is. 

His ideality, his eternal return[ing] into that which is in-and-for- 
itself, is posited as immediately identical in the first idea. In 
order that the difference may be, and receive its due, alienation is 
necessary ; the differentiated thing must be alienation which pos- 
sesses Being. 

The absolute idea alone determines itself, and, in determining 
itself, is absolutely free and secure in itself ; it is this in determining 
itself to send out this its determination as something free, so that 
it be an independence, an independent object. What is free exists 
only for what is free itself; for the free man alone is another man 
free. 

It is the absolute freedom of the idea that in its determinations, 
and in its diremption as subject and object, sends forth [its] other 
as free and independent. This other sent forth as something 
independent, is the world in general. The absolute diremption 
into subject and object which gives independence to the side of 
alienation, may be called Goodness; it lends to this side, in its 
alienation, the whole idea to the extent and in the manner in 
which it can embody this idea in itself and can represent it. 

2. The truth of the world is only its ideality; it has no true 
reality ; it is its nature tu be, but it is only to be something ideal, 
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and not to be something eternal in itself; it is to be a created 
thing ; its being is posited being only. 

The nature of the being of the world is that it has an element 
of being, but that it cancels this separation or alienation from 
God and is nothing but there turn to its origin, and thus it enters 
into the relation of spirit, and of love. 

This is the process of the world, by which it passes over from 
the fallen state, from separation, to reconciliation. The first ele- 
ment in the idea is only the relation of father and son, but the 
other receives also the predicate of alienation, or otherness ; that of 
being. 

It is in the Son, in the category of difference, that the further 
determination proceeds to the next differentiation by which the 
difference receives what is due to it—namely, the right of being 
different. Jacob Boehme expressed this transition in the phase of 
the Son thus: That the first only begotten one was Lucifer, the 
bearer of light, the bright, clear principle, but that he “imagined ” 
himself into himself—. ¢., that he posited himself for himself, and 
proceeded to being ; that he thus fell away, but that the eternally 
only begotten one was immediately posited in his place. 

From the first stand-point the nature of this relation is, that 
God exists in his eternal truth, and that this state is thought as 
being before time, as the state in which it existed when the blessed 
spirits, the stars of morning, and the angels, His children, praised 
God. This relation is thus expressed as a state, but it is the eter- 
nal relation of thinking to the object. Later, it is said a fall took 
place ; this is the positing of the second stand-point ; on one side it 
is the analysis of the Son, the sundering of the two phases con- 
tained in him. The other side, however, is the subjective con- 
sciousness — the finite spirit—[which knows] that this, as pure 
thinking is in itself the process, that it started with the immediate 
and elevated itself to truth. This is the second form. 

Thus we enter the sphere of determination in space and the 
world of finite spirit. This must now be expressed more particu- | 
larly as the positing of predications, as a momentarily held or sus- 
tained difference ; it is God coming forth and becoming phenome- 
nal in finiteness; for finiteness is properly the separation of what 
is identical in itself, but is conceived and apprehended in separa- 
tion. On the other side, on that of subjective spirit, this is posited 
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as pure thinking; but in itself it is a result, and this must be 
posited as it is in itself as this movement. The pure thinking has 
to return into itself, and by this alone it posits itself as finite. 

Considering it from this stand-point, the other or alien is not 
conceived as the Son, but as the external world, as the finite world 
which is outside of truth, which is the world of finiteness, and 
where the Other has the form of Being, while, nevertheless, accord- 
ing to its nature, it is only the érepov, determined, differentiated, 
limited, and negative. 

The relation of this second sphere to the first is thereby deter- 
mined in this way, that it is the same idea in-itself, but in this 
other category ; the absolute act of the first diremption is in itself 
the same as the second one; image-conception alone holds these 
two apart as two totally different grounds and actus. 

In fact, they ought to be distinguished and held apart; and if it 
has been said that they are the same in themselves, it must be 
strictly defined how this is to be understood lest there might 
arise the false meaning and erroneous conception as if the eternal 
Son of the Father, the Son of the deity which is object to itself, 
were the same as the world, and as if under the former we under- 
stood the latter. 

We have said, however, and, indeed, it is self-evident, that only 
the idea of God, as explained above in what was called the first 
sphere, is the eternal, true God; and then, also, his realization and 
manifestation in the explicit and full process of spirit, which will 
be considered in the third sphere. 

If the world, as it is immediately, should be taken as being in- 
and-for-itself, if what is sensuous and temporal were taken as 
Being, either that false meaning would be attached to it [“ that 
the Son and the world be the same”’], or it would be necessary to 
assume two eternal ACTUS of God. God’s activity, however, is 
always purely one and the same, and not a variety of distinct 
activities, not a Now and Then, a Separation, ete. 

As it is, this distinction of independent being is nothing but the 
phase, negative for itself, or otherness, or of extraneousness, which, 
as such, has no truth, but is only a phase, and, according to time, it 
is only a moment, and not even a moment, since it has this mode 
of independence only for the finite spirit, because the latter itself 
in its existence has only this manner and mode of independence. 
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In God himself this [quality of] being now and for-itself is 
nought but the vanishing element of phenomenality. 

It is true that this phase has the width, breadth, and depth of a 
world, that it is heaven and earth, and is their organization infinite 
within and without. If we say that this other is only a vanishing 
phase, that it is only the flash of the lightning which in the phe- 
nomenon disappears immediately, or that it is the sound of a word 
which, in being spoken and heard, disappears as far as its external 
existence is concerned: In these momentary phenomena we are 
apt to see too much the transitory element of time with its before 
and after, but it 2s neither in the one nor in the other. Every 
predication of time must be kept out, be it that of duration or 
of the Now [= present], and we must hold fast the simple. 
thought of the Other or Alien, the s¢mp/le thought, for the Other 
or Alien is an abstraction. That this abstraction is expanded 
into a world in time and space, rests on this, that it is the simple 
phase of the idea itself, and that it therefore receives the latter 
entire in itself; but, since it is the phase of otherness, it is the 
immediate, sensuous expansion. 

Questions like the one: Whether the world, or matter, is from 
eternity, or has a beginning in time, belong to the empty meta- 
physics of the understanding. In the phrase, “From eternity,” 
eternity itself is only an image-perception of infinite time; it. is 
represented as defeciive infinity ; it is nothing but the infinity of 
reflection, and belongs to its category. The world is properly the 
region of contradiction, and in it the idea is in a category that is 
inadequate to it. Whenever the world is the object of the faculty 
of image-conception, the element of time, and, by reflection, also 
that [conception] of eternity arise, we must remember, however, 
that this predication does not concern the idea itself. 

There is another question, or, partly, another side of the former 
question ; the world, since it is said to be from eternity, is un- 
created, and is immediately for itself. The distinction which the 
understanding makes between form and matter underlies this 
question ; but matter and world are, on the contrary, according to 
their fundamental determination, rather this Other, the negative 
which is in itself but a phase of posited being. This is the oppo- 
site of independence, and the nature of its existence is to cancel 
itself and to be a phase of the process. The natural world is rela- 
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tive, it is a phenomenon—~. ¢., it is so, not only for us, but it is so 
in itself, and it is its quality to be in transition and to betake 
itself back into the last idea. The various metaphysical deter- 
minations of the #A», which we find with the ancient as well as 
the Christian philosophers, especially the Gnostics, have their 
basis in the category of the independence of otherness. 

It is by reason of the otherness of the world that it is simply 
the created thing, and is not a world that has being in-and-for-it- 
self. If the distinction is made of a Beginning, as the creation, 
and the preservation of what exists, it is because image-conception 
assumes that such a sensuous world really exists and has being. 
It has, therefore, been stated very properly at all times, that since 
being and self-existing independence are not attributes of the world, 
preservation is creation. It might be said that creation is also 
preservation ; this would be said for the reason that the phase of 
otherness is itself a phase of the idea; that is to say, the presup- 
position would exist, as mentioned before, that being preceded 
creation. 

Since otherness is now determined and predicated as the totality 
of phenomenality, it expresses in itself the idea, and this is in gen- 
eral what has been designated as the wisdom of God. Wisdom, 
however, is yet a general expression, and it is the province of 
philosophic cognition to cognize this concept in nature, to com- 
prehend it as a system in which the divine idea mirrors itself. 
The latter, then, is manifested, but its content is the manifestation 
itself, to distinguish itself as an Other and to take this back into 
the former, so that this return is just as much a Without as a 
Within. In nature these stages lie outside of each other as a sys- 
tem of the kingdoms of nature, of which the highest is the king- 
dom of living creatures. 

It is, however, the nature of life, which is the highest represen- 
tation of the idea in nature, to sacrifice itself (this is the nega 
tivity of the idea turned against this, its existence), and to be- 
come spirit. Spirit is [this progression] this stepping forth by 
means of nature—. ¢., it has in nature its antithesis, by whose 
annulment it is for itself, and is spirit. 

The finite world is the side of difference as distinguished from 
the side which remains in its unity. Thus it divides itself into 
the natural world and the world of the finite spirit. Nature does 
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not enter for itself into relationship to God; it enters into such 
relationship only in its relation to man. For nature is not cogni- 
tion ; God is spirit, and nature knows nothing of spirit. 

It is created by God, but it does not enter from itself into rela- 
tionship to God, inasmuch as it is not a cognizing agent. It stands 
in relation to man only, and in this relation to man it constitutes 
what is called the side of his dependence. 

Inasmuch as it is cognized by thinking, cognized as created by 
God, and as containing reason, understanding, it is known by 
thinking man. It is in so far placed into relationship to the 
Divine as its truth is cognized. 

The manifold forms of the relationship of the finite spirit to 
nature can find no place here; their scientific treatment belongs to 
the phenomenology, or philosophy of spirit. Here we must con- 
sider this relationship within the sphere of religion, so that nature 
is for man not only this external, immediate world, but a world in 
which man cognizes God; nature is thus for man a revelation of 
God. This relation of spirit to nature we have seen previously, in 
the ethnic religions where we considered the forms through which 
spirit ascended from the immediate—where nature is taken as con- 
tingent—to the [form of] necessity, and to the form of an agency 
which is wise, and acts conformably to a purpose. Thus, the finite 
spirit’s consciousness of God is mediated by nature. Man sees God 
through nature; nature remains but the investment and untrue 
form. 

That which is differentiated from God is here really another, 
and has the form of an Other; it is nature which is for God and 
for man. By this means the unity is to be consummated, and the 
consciousness is to be brought about, that conciliation is the end, 
aim, and category of religion. The first [stage] is the abstract con- 
sciousness that there is a God, that man rises from nature to God; 
this we have seen in the proofs of the existence of God. ‘To this 
[stage] belong the pious contemplations, How magnificently God 
has made everything! how wisely he has arranged everything! 
These elevating contemplations proceed directly to God, with 
whatever point of the subject-matter they begin. Piety insti- 
tutes such edifying contemplations; it begins with the most par- 
ticular and the lowest, and cognizes therein, in general, some- 
thing higher. Very frequently there is mingled with this the 
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distorted view that what occurs in nature is looked upon as 
something higher than what is simply human. This contempla- 
tion itself, since it begins with the singular or particular, is inade- 
quate. Another consideration may be opposed to it. The cause 
should correspond to the phenomenon; it should itself contain 
the limitation which the phenomenon has in it; we demand the 
special reason which has caused this particular. The contem- 
plation of any particular phenomenon contains always this inade- 
quate element. These particular phenomena, besides, are natural 
ones; but God is to be comprehended as spirit, and, therefore, 
that in which we cognize him must, therefore, be something spirit- 
ual. “God thunders with his thunder, they say, and still he is 
not known ;” spir'tual man demands something higher than the 
merely natural. In order to be known as spirit, God must do 
more than thunder. 

The higher contemplation of nature and the deeper relation to 
God, in which it is to be placed, consists rather in that it is itself 
eonceived as something spiritual—¢. e., as the naturalness of man. 
Only when the subject is no more directed towards the immediate 
being of the natural, but is posited as what it is in itself, namely, 
as movement, and only when it has gone into itself—then only 
finiteness as such is posited. It is then posited as finiteness in the 
process of that relation in which it feels the need and want of the 
absolute idea, and in which the phenomenon of the latter arises. 
Here the first is the need and want of truth, and the second the 
manner and mode of the manifestation of truth. 

The need and want, in the first place, presuppose that there 
exists in the subjective spirit the demand to cognize the absolute 
truth. This need implies immediately that the subject is in a state 
of untruth but the subject, as spirit stands above this, its own un- 
truth, and for this reason this untruth is an element which must 
be conquered. 

This state of untruth may be more explicitly stated as the sub- 
ject in disunion with itself; the need finds expression in the 
demand that this disunion be cancelled in the subject, and this 
demand implies that it be cancelled by truth. The demand means 
that the subject be reconciled, and this can only be the reconcilia- 
tion with truth. 

This is the special form of the need; the characteristic is this, 
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that the disunion or diremption is in the subject in general, and 
that the subject is evil, that it is diremption in itself. The sub- 
ject is contradiction ; not the contradiction which is merely dis- 
connecting, but that which also holds together; and it is by this 
means only that the subject is disunited as a contradiction within 
itself. 





FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE: KANT’S REFUTATION 
OF THE ONTOLOGICAL PROOF OF THE BEING 


OF GOD. 
By W. T. Harris.! 


In the history of philosophy we have a record of the discovery 
and exposition of a series of deep insights. The mastery of these 
insights is a sort of ascent of the individual into the insight of 
his race—and not the acquirement of mere information regarding 
the opinions of his fellow-mnen. 

The constant lesson of social science is the dependence of the 
individual upon the aid of the community for the supply of his 
wants of food, clothing, and shelter. The dependence of the in- 
dividual upon the race in spiritual matters of knowledge and 
wisdom is more wonderful. The science of nature and mind 
rests upon a vast mass of experience made up of the collected 
observations of mankind. Not merely the data of observation 
are included in this mass of experience, but the results of reflec- 
tion on those data. Reflection concentrates experience, reduces 
it to unity. Each principle stands for many tacts. The results 
of reflection are stated in the form of generalized principles and 
expressed in technical terms. 

By availing one’s self of these results of reflection, he can traverse 
the field of experience of the race in a very short time and arrive 
at the view of the world which the individual could not reach 
unaided, but the social whole of man has attained. 

Without participating in the results of the reflection of his 
race, it would avail little that the individual could assist his own 


? Read at the Concord School of Philosophy, August 8, 1881. 
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observation of facts by participation in the fund of sense-percep- 
tions of the total of mankind. These sense-perceptions, without 
classification and generalization, would only confuse him all the 
more. The individual, unaided by the reflection of his fellows, 
already knows more facts than he can do anything with. He 
stands in the presence of an infinitely multiple world—no limit to 
the process of analysis which he may perform on the minutest 
piece of the world before him, no limit to the process of synthesis 
that he may make through discovering new realms to add to the 
ones he has already inventoried. The being that cannot gen- 
eralize, cannot, in fact, observe what we call “ facts,” although 
we are in the habit of assuming that mere sense-perception can 
perceive distinct facts. The unity which converts the series of 
sense-impressions into a perception of one object, is generalization. 
If we reflect on the form of a “ fact,” we discover that it involves 
multiplicity, inner relations, to endless extent. It, moreover, be- 
longs in a series, and has been severed from its connections to pre- 
ceding and subsequent “ facts” in the series. If one had taken a 
more comprehensive view, the fact would have included preceding 
elements or subsequent elements. The “ fact,” therefore, is an 
arbitrary synthesis, grasping together these particular phases and 
no others, when it might have united more elements, or fewer ele- 
ments. The swine that saw the apple fall saw a fact of very 
small scope, while Newton saw in the same fact the fact of uni- 
versal gravitation—a fact that included the whole physical uni- 
verse. The perception of a fact presupposes that the mind has 
cut off from the flow of events in time a portion and isolated it 
from the rest by means of attention. It implies, moreover, that 
the indefinite multiplicity within the limits cut off is united in 
one thought. To unite many in one is to perceive identity in the 
elements; it is to perceive a common relation. In an event we 
include the objects related to the realization of one purpose, and 
we include also the movements and activities that serve to deter- 
mine in some way the same purpose. The perception of relations 
is called an act of reflection; it ccrtainly is no act of direct per- 
ception, for it in some way perceives one direct element in an- 
other—reflected in that other, as it were. The relation involves 
two termini—a from and to—and it is a synthesis of these two 
termini in one relation. When we think the relation, both termini 
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hover before the mind, in unity. Direct perception only sun- 
der, the termini. But such sundering does violence to the true 
nature of objectivity, for the latter is relative, even down to its 
ultimates, as our reflection teaches us. An isolated object is no 
terminus, is out of relation, and, therefore, possesses no common 
element by which it may be united with another. Hence it is, to 
all intents and purposes, a nothing; it cannot even occupy space 
or time without involving community with others, and hence rela- 
tivity of being. 

Since, therefore, the correct knowing of the world is a knowing 
of the relations of things, and since the knowing of the essential 
nature of these relations is the perceiving that the relations con- 
stitute the nature of the object, and these are the joint product of 
the reflection of the race, it follows that the participation of 
the individual in the results of reflection achieved by his fel- 
low-men is essential to his arrival at the truth of things. Self- 
activity on his part, then, is necessary for the reception of the 
generalizations of others. Reflection is self-activity, and its re- 
sults can be communicated only to beings capable of self-activity. 

The individual cannot receive the generalizations of the race 
without making generalizations himself. The generalizations of 
others assist him by stimulating his activity and guiding it to the 
object. Without the demonstrated theorem in the geometry be- 
fore us to guide us to the problem, and to stimulate us to think it 
out, we shcald have waited, perhaps, a lifetime for an occasion in 
which we should have stood face to face with the problem clear 
and distinct before us, eliminated from its complications and ob- 
structing our progress as we undertake the accomplishment of 
some deed. Moreover, Euclid indicates the course of his analysis, 
the path of his thought from distinction to distinction, the syn- 
thetic steps which he takes to get the result laid down as the 
theorem. We follow, active in our minds, and it is our activity 
alone that enables us to follow him. Euclid points out the steps, 
but we must take them by our own intellectual effort. We re- 
ceive only what we can think over or verity within ourselves, so. 
that it seems as if we can receive no thought from another except 
what we create anew within ourselves. 

If we are forced to rely upon our fellow-men for the essential 
part of what we accept as knowledge, it is evident that Faith is 
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the most important element in our spiritual life. It is necessary, 
however, not to overlook the fact of our self-activity. We are 
not passive recipients, and faith must not be taken in a narrow 
sense. We depend upon our fellow-men for most of the data that 
we possess regarding the world, and for most of the conclusions 
that thought has produced as inferences from the data. Here is 
the element of faith, but we must try to verify the data we receive 
by our own perceptions or by .cross-examination and comparison 
with what we know through our own knowledge. Still more 
independent is our activity which is necessary to receive the con- 
clusions which the reflection of others have reached regarding the 
world. If we receive them for-all that they meant to the original 
thinkers, we shall see the internal necessity of thought as much as 
they did, and have as deep insight. If we accept their results as 
decisions of authority, without seeing their necessity for ourselves, 
of course our insight will be very far inferior to the insight of the 
original authority. 

From this point of view we see the truth of the famous dictum 
of Saint Anselm, “ Credo ut intelligam,” and it seems to have a 
validity based on the nature of thought itself. Perhaps Anselm 
himself had a glimpse of this meaning which may be given to 
his paradox. “TI believe [in the capacity of my fellow-men to see 
and report correctly the data of sense-perception, and to draw 
correct inferences from those data by means of reflection, and I 
have faith in what they report to me], in order that I may under- 
stand [?. ¢., accepting their results, 1 have something to verify for 
myself, and may proceed, with that endowment of knowledge and 
insight from the race, to understand the world].”” Whatever he 
may have meant, it is nevertheless true, that men do derive their 
view-of-the-world from the consense of their fellow-men. If one 
had to collect all his data for himself, and work out all his gen- 
eralizations without aid, it is evident that he would get very little 
way into a knowledge of the world. 

Since our view of the world is given us primarily by the human 
race, and is not first reached by independent observations, we may 
say that the light of our seeing, and the lenses through which we 
see things in nature and history, are borrowed from our fellow- 
men, and are matters belonging to the social community of men. 
The help that we get from our fellows is not a gift from mere 
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individuals, but is something generic. Ten men in combination 
are not merely ten times as strong as one man, but a hundred or 
a thousand times as strong. The united effort of a social whole 
is something incommensurable by the individual standard. Like 
the process of involution, the social process is a multiplication of 
each factor by all the rest, and not a mere addition or aggregate 
of parts. The individual is first reinforced by the total of society ; 
next, in turn, he adds his mite to society —but not the elementary, 
unaided mite of his primitive self—he adds his contribution 
already reinforced by the social whole.. Thus the social process 
is essentially a process of involution, a process of investment of 
talents and gifts to be returned with usury. 

These reflections upon the utterance of Saint Anselm—* Credo 
ut intelligam ”—suggest the point of view we should take in our 
study of the history of philosophy. The process of reading into 
authors what they have never thought is more likely to happen 
on the part of those who find only shallow and crude views in 
the systems of famous thinkers, than on the part of those who 
‘,iseover deep and still valid ideas. 

Saint Anselm’s famous proof of the being of God is an ex- 
ample of a statement of deep insight which has had the fate of 
being partially or wholly misunderstood by later thinkers, al- 
though it has been reproduced under other forms not suspected as 
identical with it. 

One of the most famous of Kant’s critical achievements is his 
attack upon the validity of the ontological proof of the existence 
of God, an attack upon the Cartesian form of Anselm’s proof. 

The dogma, as fixed by the Church, is accepted by Anselm as 
absolute truth, to begin with. Taking “Faith” in the sense 
already discussed, Anselm has faith in the Church as the represent- 
ative of the human race in its most authoritative expression. It 
has the truth in the highest form that has been revealed to man. 
We, too, have a highest authority in the conviction of our time 
against which we do not venture to protest, but in whose name 
we challenge any conclusion whatsoever that is set up as opposed 
to it, though it claim logical justification. The “ invisible Church,” 
which includes the communion of all wise and good of whatever 
age and clime, is at bottom the “ consense ” (as Cudworth calls it) 
of leading minds as regards truth. 
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The thinking of the individual in philosophy, according to this 
view, should conform to this authority found in the consense of 
the Church. If it results in something contradictory, we must 
reject it, or, at least, re-examine its foundations. If an evolution- 
ist in our time finds that his discoveries are subversive of the 
ethical prescripts of society, he rejects them or suppresses them. 
If he does not do it himself, his fellow-evolutionists will do it for 
him. 

Saint Anselm, while accepting the dogmas of faith from the 
Church, holds that it is the business of the human intellect to try to 
comprehend them. He, therefore, takes up, in his ‘ Proslogium,”’ 
the idea of God, and seeks to find it among the presuppositions of 
the intellect. If the intellect bases all of its processes upon the 
assumption of the existence of Gud, it will be true that the fool, 
though he says in his heart that there is no God, at the same time 
presupposes God in the very act of setting forth the denial of 
him. Is God, then, the highest reality, presupposed as the neces- 
sary ground of whatever reality? This is the question that An- 
selm investigates. 

The ultimate presupposition of the intellect is, to use his 
words, “Jd quo nihil majus cogitart potest” —or that, than which, | 
nothing greater can be conceived—not the thought of the greatest 
of existences (among other existences). It has been suggested 
(by Gaunilo, in the lifetime of Saint Anselm, and later by Kant 
and others) that the conception of a thing does not imply its 
corresponding existence—as though this were something that had 
not occurred to Anselm (or to Descartes, who thinks that the idea 
of a “most perfect being”’ implies its existence). This refuta- 
tion, therefore, proceeds upon the assumption that the ontological 
proof appealed to a suppressed major premise: ‘ Whatever can 
be conceived as an idea in the mind must have a corresponding 
objective reality.” This presupposition could not bein the mind 
of any sane human being for a moment, and certainly was not in 
the mind of Anselm or in that of Descartes. It is claimed by 
both that the thought of the existence of God is unique, and 
a thought whose reality is presupposed by all other thoughts, 
but that no other thoughts contain the ground of their real- 


1 See Appendix I to this article. ® See Appendix II to this article. 
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ity in themselves but only as grounded through this thought of 
God. 

The form in which this thought retains its validity for us now 
is the thought of the totality. We all recognize at once the neces- 
sity of the existence of a totality as a precedent condition to the 
existence of a part. Whenever anything is posited as existent, 
it is at once presupposed that this existent is either in itself a 
whole or a part of a whole. The totality is an existent which 
possesses a reality in a higher sense than the part, or limited exist- 
ence. For the limited existence owes some of its properties to 
the existences that are supposed to limit it—z. ¢., to the erviron- 
ment. But both the limited existence and its environment are 
included in the totality, and all their reality is in the total. 

If there is a part, there is a whole in which it exists, and which 
contains all of its reality and all of the reality of the other parts 
which limit it. The thought of a part contains the thought that 
it is transcended by a whole, a greater reality than it. No part 
could possibly exist unless there were an existence that tran- 
scended it; were it not so, then the part were incorrectly de- 
fined as a part ; itself were the totality, and not a part. 

Take the thinker who thinks the thought: if he knows himself 
to be a part, it must be because he knows of other existence than 
himseif, and knows himself dependent. The thought presupposes 
the thinker of the thought, and they presuppose a totality as the 
basis of their existence, without saying as yet what this totality 
must be, as regards its nature. Whatever is found to be essen- 
tially and necessarily implied as the nature of a totality, must be 
posited as the essential presupposition of intellect or thought. 

; That, than which, there can be thought nothing greaier, is the 
totality. The thought of the totality is not a merely subjective 
thought, but has a necessary reality corresponding to it. Any 
| Possible objection to this will presuppose the thought of a totality. 
| as the basis of its validity. Let it be objected by Gaunilo, or by 
Kant, that any thought whatever is subjective only, and that there 
can be no conclusion from it to the reality. The statement of 
this objection, it will be seen, nay, its very conception, rests upon 
the assuinption that thought or intellect, or the conceptive faculty,, 
is one side of an antithesis, standing over against an objective 
somewhat called “ reality ” which is to be distinguished from any 
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and all conceptions of it. This thought or conception, therefore, 
transcends itself and thinks a totality of subjective and objective 
opposed to it. All thought of quality or quiddity involves a limit 
in which two factors appear—the limiting and the limited. 

Gaunilo and Kant’ both attempt to refute the ontological argu- 
ment, therefore, by presupposing it as the basis of their discrimi- 
nation between conception and reality. 

That a totality must necessarily exist is the basis of all thought, 
whether it be dogmatic, or szeptical, or critical, No part can 
exist by itself; for then it were the ail, the totality itself. If 
there be an ego which thinks, even if it be the ego of the fool 
(insipiens), then there is a whéle of existence. This docs not as 
yet say anything of the nature of this whole; it may be the fool 
himself, fur aught that is yet affirmed. It is further examination 
of the presuppositions of the thought of the totality which we 
need to determine for us what kind of a being this necessary being 
is, and whether it is worthy to be called God, or anything else. 

The thought of “ Quo majus cogitari nequit” is not yet the 
thought of God, although it is the foundation of it. Whatever 
is implied as wecessarily appertaining to the existence of the total- 
ity must be thought as necessarily appertaining to the character 
of the absolute existence, for the total is absolute, or by itself, 
and not co-ordinated with any other existence. The thonght of 
the totality is the thought of an independent being. As regards 
its attributes, or qualities, or its properties—all, in short, called 
its determinations—these must be the product of its own activity, 
for they cannot be produced upon it by its environment, simply 
because it has no environment. 

The answer to the question as to its nature, then, is that the 
totality is self-determined, so far as it has determinations or dis- 
tinctions within it or belonging to it. Any totality that had a 
nature impressed upon it from some other source than its own 
energy would be dependent and presuppose a complement outside 
itself, and thus it would not be the total, but an element of the 
total. The nature of the total is Self-determination. 

It is very important that the technical terms in which this 
problem is stated be those implying dependence or independence, 


1 See Appendix III to this article. 
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or determination and self-determination. Many categories of 
thought have been used in the history of philosophy to express 
these distinctions, and, by reason of some ambiguity of import, 
have lost their logical hold on the mind. The terms Finite, 
Phenomenal, Partial, Transient, and the like, have been used as 
designations under which one was supposed to think the depend- 
ent. It was thonght that from these could be inferred as ground 
their correlatives: The Infinite, or the Noumenal, or the Total, 
or the Eternal, in a sence that would be adequate as designations 
of the Divine Being. But all of these, including that of the 
Total, lack speculative content, or are ambiguous as regards it. 
Even that of “ the total” may be taken immediately as an aggre- 
gate of finitudes or as a “ Tout ensemble,” a merely quantitative 
collection. Within a quantitative whole the parts have no essen- 
tial relation, but only indifference towards each other. 

It may be asked why we are bound to consider the totality as 
under the category of dependence or of independence rather than 
as under that of finite or infinite, etc.; and the answer is that the 
eategory of dependence or independence is the category of essen- 
tial relation, while the others are merely subjective distinctions as 
ordinarily used, and carry no objective implication with them. 
If something is dependent, it implies a greater reality than itself, 
of necessity. If finite, or phenomenal, or part, or transient im- 
ply a higher reality, it is becanse they contain the idea of depend- 
ence in them. It is the latter category alone that is not ambigu- 
ous and liable to be understood in a subjective import. It was the 
use of the term “ Majus” by Saint Anselm that made it possible 
to misunderstand his argument and give it a quantitative inter- 
pretation. It was the use of the term “ Perfect” by Descartes 
that made it possible to misinterpret it and to give to it a merely 
subjective validity, as a discrimination implying no objective 
complement of reality. It made it possible to regard those 
thoughts as co-ordinate with other thoughts. Gaunilo instanced 
the island “ Atlantis,” whose ideal conception did not in the least 
prove its actual existence. Kant instanced the idea of a hundred 
dollars, the conception of which as being in my pocket did not at 
all enhance my actual wealth. In neither case was the instance 
an example of a dependent being whose actuality was the total 
and independent being. On the contrary, their actuality itself 
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would be only the protasis whose apodosis would be some inde- 
pendent being. 

The dependent being posits, as necessary ground of it, the inde- 
pendent being. This is not to' be thought as another dependent 
being, which, again, depends upon another dependent being, and 
so on toinfinity. For the complement upon which the finite or de- 
pendent is affirmed to depend, if itself dependent, belongs to the 
dependent already posited, and with it constitutes the dependent 
which demands the independent upon which it can repose. The 
dependent cannot depend upon a dependent again, because the 
dependent has nothing of its own to give to the dependent. All 
that it gives is merely transmitted from the self-supported or in- 
dependent. The series must be thought as complete, or, if thought 
as incomplete, we have the thought of the dependent by itself, 
without its complement, and hence as without anything to depend 
on, and consequently as NOT-dependent, or as independent al- 
ready. It is impossible to escape this necessity of thought by 
any sophism or subterfuge—even under the respectable name 
of “ Antinomy of Pure Reason.” We always find ourselves 
face to face with the dilemma: Either the dependent depends 
upon that which can yield it support of its own (and is a final 
term, for this reason, because self-supported), or else the depend- 
ent depends upon nothing that can give it any support, and hence 
it is not dependent upon anything, but is really independent so 
far as it is at all. To think an infinite series does not help the 
matter at all. The question always recurs: Does this being 
really depend or not? To think a series of terms in the comple- 
ment of the dependent term is a purely arbitrary matter, and is a 
matter of division simply. You may think the complement as 
made up of a quantum infinitely divisible if you choose—nothing 
prevents—it is indifferent to the question. It is the same whether 
we say it once or repeat it forever, says Simplicius in regard 
to the sophism of the “ Achilles,” which depends upon the in- 
finite division of space and time—Achilles being unable to over- 
take the tortoise while you are engaged in completing your 
division of space into its ultimates! The conception of a “ Re- 
gressus in Infinitum” is the alternative set up by Kant in his 
antinomies in order to humble the intellect into admitting the in- 
solubility of the problems of pure reason. All such forms of 
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Regressus or Progressus already presuppose the actual solution of 
the antinomy by the intelligence that can state such a Progressus 
as necessary. A Progressus in Infinitum is set up only when the 
intellect discovers a necessary connection between two terms and 
then tries to think them as in succession. After A must be 
thought B, and after B must be thought A, again. Here is a 
Progressus in Infinitum; for you cannot leave off with either 
term ; each implies ths other as its limit. In that case the thought 
is that of self-determination, and selt-determination is therefore 
the solution of the antinomy. This will become evident if one 
considers it as follows: (@) A implies B; (0) but B implies 
A; (c) hence, A implies itself (through the implication of 
B); (d) and, likewise, B implies itself (through the implication 
of A). 

It reduces to the general formula: A determines B; B deter- 
mines A; hence, A determines itself through B. 

While the conception of a dependent being implies the concep- 
tion of a corresponding including totality that is independent, the 
conception of a dependent being by no means implies the exist- 
ence of that dependent being. It may or may not exist, it is 
entirely contingent. Jf the dependent being exists, then the 
independent being exists which is its ground. 

What else follows from the concept of an independent being ? 
That is to say: what attributes if any must necessarily be predi- 
-eated of a being that is a total and independent being? Are its 
attributes to.resemble such as we attribute to a dependent being? 
An answer to these questions ought to settle for us whether the 
totality is divine or diabolical, or of an indifferent nature. 

First, is the totality anything more than the aggregate of finite 
existences? If not, it is merely a quantitative sum and no unity 
in a qualitative sense. Such a totality, though it were the reality, 
wonld be no concept of God, for it would be the sum of realities 
and not the sum of reality. Each reality within the all would be 
independent. But this would imply its limitation by the others, 
and it would thus be qualitative instead of quantitative. Each 
would have an environment. Each would be what it is because 
of its environment, and then the All would determine each, and, 
therefore, the All would be the source of the determination of 
each, and would, therefore, destroy the independence of the sep- 
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arate realities. The total, therefore, cannot be a quantitative 
aggregate of separate, independent realities. 

In place of such indifferent realities, we should have « negative 
unity—that is to say, a unity in which the parts or particular 
realities lose themselves and in which their reality is destroyed. 
The unity would determine all the parts within it as a totality of 
conditions is conceived to determine each thing, or necessitate its 
nature. 

This standpoint of necessity is a deeper reflection than that 
which conceives the totality as an aggregate of independent reali- 
ties. The latter view denies all validity to universals and makes 
them a mere convenient artifice adopted by the mind for classifi- 
eation. Each atomic thing is regarded by this theory as a plenum 
of reality, and all else has only a conceptual existence. But such 
a thought cannot bear the test of reflection. Such a world of 
independent things loses its aspect of independence when we 
think it more carefully, and is seen to be a world of relative 
existences—each thing dependent on its environment. In the 
place of independent, self-existent things, we have dependence 
upon relation to others—external necessity. According to this 
view, if you destroy a grain of sand you destroy the equilibrium 
of the universe of matter. 

If the totality of conditions determines or necessitates each 
thing to be what it is and will not let it become other, there is no 
freedom on the part of individual realities and no self-activity. 
But the totality, being a determining unity, and being itse!f the 
all, cannot be co-ordinate to anything, and still less subordinate 
to anything else. Its activity is accordingly self-activity—or 
activity originating in itself and by itself and for its own purpose. 
This makes the tutality a free activity. 

The doctrine of Fate or necessity, therefore, presupposes freedom 
as its ground, freedom as the form of the activity of the whole, 
or totality. Necessity is conceived as the relation existing be- 
tween the part and the whole—the part gets its determina- 
tions from the whole. Any finite object like an atom or atomic 
thing finds its limits derived from outside of it, and yet those 
limits are its quality, its distinguishing characteristics, its indi- 
viduality, in short. This makes the essential quality or quiddity 
of a thing a relativity. But this is so only because the necessity 
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or the total is assumed as having all the energy or determining- 
power. 

The concept of “ Quo majus cogitari nequit,” therefore, in- 
volves the thought of a self-determining being as the absolute. 
With this thought firmly fixed in one’s mind as the ultimate pre- 
supposition, the idea of the totality is not an idea of a diabolie, 
nor an indifferent being, but the idea of a divine being in the 
sense taught in religion. A negative unity in which all things 
lost their individuality, and which was itself devoid of all attri- 
butes and relations, would be diabolical in its conduct towards the 
existences of the world: for it would be unmerciful towards them 
and destructive of them. Indifferent to all their distinctions, it 
would serve the good the same treatment that it offered the bad. 


‘“‘ Shadow and sunlight are the same, 
The vanished gods to me appear, 
And ONE TO ME ARE SHAME AND FAME.” 


But a self-determining being as the Absolute or total would be 
a creative being; for there is involved in the determination of 
the self an activity, the determining ; and likewise a passivity, 
the determined. But the duality of determining and determined, 
of active and passive, cannot be absolute or final, for the reason 
that it is the self that is both. The self determines itself, there- 
fore, not as passive—as determined—but as active as determining. 
If this were not so there would be self-contradiction, nay, even 
self-annihilation ; for the activity would act simply to produce the 
extinguishment of activity. 

This thought of the neeessity of equality in the two phases 
that appear in a self-determining being is the thought which de- 
velops a concrete idea of the divine nature. 

Only by the sameness of the second phase with the first phase 
can the first have identity with itself: only by the identity of the 
determined with the determining—the identity of the passive 
with the active—can the self-determined being be and remain 
itself. This necessity of thought is the ground of the proof that 
the totality which all thought presupposes is God, and not pure 
nought or Brahm. The self-determining, therefore, determines 
itself as self-determining ; that is to say, the self-determined deter- 
mines itself, and is thus identical with the first self-determining. 
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In the second phase, the first reflects its independence, freedom, 
and self-activity. 

But there is another phase: the self-determined that makes 
itself self-determining has its object or passivity to annul in order 
to become identical with the first. This is a process of making 
real its passivity and its activity as annulling that passivity. 
Thus arises a world that contains both elements—tate or passivity 
(determined-ness) and activity (determining-ness). It appears as 
a Creation beginning with chaos or pure space and rising through 
nature to man; with man begins the realm of the manifestation 
of freedom or the self-determining-ness, In the world of human- 
ity, as developed throughout the cosmos in an infinity of worlds, 
there is an ascent into the identity with the First. The First is 
primordially self-active ; the Second is BECOME self-active, but 
from eternity ; the third is BECOMING self-active, and is in all 
stages of progress, from the passivity of chaos, or pure space, up 
to the most perfect humanity that has developed on any one of 
the infinite number of worlds. 

The relation of the First to the second is that of freedom, be- 
cause it is created in the very act of freedom. The relation of 
the second to the first is that of freedom ; for it has annulled its 
derivativeness from eternity and is free activity ; the relation of 
the third is that of ascent into freedom, having begun in passivity 
or nature, and received energy or freedom from the second.’ 

Whatever one may find by investigation of the necessary pre- 
suppositions of the absolute self-determined being will be also 
ultimate data of consciousness even for the fool (insipiens). If 
these conclusions from the logical presuppositions are not war- 
ranted, it makes no difference so far as the validity of the argu- 
ment of Anselm is concerned. Whatever does follow, is the idea 
of the divine—and it is impossible to escape having some idea 
of the divine. 

The principle of “ Progressus in Infinitum” has been referred 
to as used by Kant in establishing his antinomies. 

It has been used in’ negative philosophy ever since the time of 
the Sophists, and in our own time it has been adopted from Kant 


1Tn an article on “The Personality of God” in the “North American Review ” for 
September, 1880, Ihave treated this subject further. 
XV—27 
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by Sir William Hamilton and his disciples, and again by Herbert 
Spencer. The inconceivability of an infinite progress is made a 
sufficient ground for pronouncing the inconceivability of anything 
that may involve an infinite progress. Self-Existenee (by Herbert 
Spencer), the infinitude of space (by Hamilton), and all notions 
that relate to the divine, are made unthinkable because they im- 
ply what is inconceivable. But, in the first place, there is nothing 
in the universe that does not involve an infinite progress in some 
shape or other; in the second place, the infinite progress, so far 
from being inconceivable, is the most conceivable of ideas. In 
fact, it is an element in all that is conceivable. 

Since any finite thing is divisible, and division does not change 
the nature of that which is divided, so as to make the parts 
reached by division indivisible, it follows that the operation may 
be repeated ad mfinitum, or, in other words, that things are 
infinitely divisible. Hence nothing can be conceived at all if 
involving an infinite progress prevents us conceiving it. 

Moreover, since the conception of quantity is the basis of the 
conception of thing in general, and quantity involves the unity 
of the ideas of discreteness and continuity, it follows that infinite 
divisibility is inseparable from the conception of thing, but that 
it makes its thought possible through the fact that infinite divisi- 
bility is another name for the union of discreteness and continuity 
—the elements or factors of the idea of quantity. It will be seen 
that this holds true‘ not only of space but also of time, quantity 
being constituent of both thoughts. Remove quantity and en- 
deavor to think things or events: you will remove the ideas of 
discreteness and continuity, and your object will become devoid 
of succession and extension. It will then become devoid also of 
all relation to others or to itself, and will then become in very fact 
inconceivable—but inconceivable because it is a non-entity, and 
a non-entity cannot be conéeived without elevating it ont of its 
non-entity into at least a conceptual existence. All forms of 
relativity involve infinite progress, because Relativity involves 
Identity and Difference in unity. If you undertake to think 
identity and difference in succession, you have an infinite progress 
—and this is only a result of trying to think the conceptual ele- 
ments of Relativity singly. In thinking each, its other appears 
as the attribute of it. Each “shines,” as Hegel says, “in the 
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other,” or is reflected in it. Hence, in thinking relativity we 
imagine, first, two terms, one of which depends upon the other ; 
next we think dependence also in the second term, and it, too, 
depends upon a third ; approaching the third, we appiy, again, the 
game category of dependence, and at once the depended-upon 
(i. e., the complement of the dependent) flits away into a more 
remote term. The basis of this thought-play is the necessity of 
thinking difference as well as identity, and of thinking them in 
the same term. The naive intellect, unaware of its laws of re- 
flection, fails to note the implied unity of the two elements in one 
being. When it recognizes the necessity of the unity in one 
being of both conceptual elements, it changes both into the higher 
concept and finds no longer the progress or succession. The 
thought of quantity is infinite as regards discreteness and con- 
tinuity. The thought of Relativity is infinite as regards the 
thoughts of difference and identity. But the true idea of rela- 
tivity is self-relation, for that is the union in one of difference 
and identity. The inconceivability of the infinite regress of 
causality—the effect presupposing a cause that is again an effect 
and again posits a cause antecedent, etc.—is solved the moment 
we think cause and effect in one being and have causa sui. 
Hegel uses “ Begriff” to mean this idea of causa sui, or the self- 
determined being. 

The solution of the Infinite Progress is the solution of the diffi- 
culty in the way of acceptance of Anselm’s proof of the being of 
God. We have all of the elements present in our mind, but do 
not recognize them. We discriminate and vet unite the terms, 
affirming, on the strength of our perception of the necessary 
unity, that neither is a whole without the other, but separating 
them in order to comply with our insight into the necessary dis- 
tinction. We posit the subjective as incomplete and as implying 
an objective which is different from the concept. This difference 
from the concept is conceived as independence of the concept— 
“The concept of a hundred dollars does not add anything to my 
possessions.” But there is an objective, and hence the subjective 
is characterized as defective. The objective is distinctly posited 
as independent of the subjective, and as not conditioned by the 
latter. Here is, therefore, the necessity of the objectivity of one of 
our ideas made the basis of our discrimination between another 
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idea and its object. We see the independence of the objective, 
and, never doubting the objectivity of this our idea of objectivity, 
we proceed to discriminate between all concepts and their corre- 
sponding reality. The totality isthe union of subjective and ob- 
jective; this totality is presupposed as the basis of our critical 
attitude when we side with Kant or Gaunilo. Let go the convic- 
tion of the unity of thought and being in this, its last stronghold, 
and at once all idea of the distinction between thought and being 
vanishes, for the idea cf objective being vanishes utterly, and 
there is now no distinction possible between thoughts that are 
adequate to the existing reality and those that are not. Hence 
we have a dialectical procedure in Hegel’s’ meaning and not in 
the Kantian import of the term dialectic. We find ourselves in 
the dilemma that makes us affirm an objectivity corresponding to 
our thought, and, if we take the horn of denial, we are: like- 
wise affirming the same thing as the basis of our denial. As 
already shown, they attempt to refute the ontological argument 
by denying necessary objectivity to Quo majus cogitart nequit, or 
to the thought of a totality, but they presuppose in this all valid- 
ity for their discrimination between a mere concept and its cor- 
responding reality, and hence they parade their idea of reality as 
of superior validity to the idea of the totality as expressed by 
Anselm and Descartes. But it is only the same idea of totality, 
after all, which is in the thought of Anselm and Kant. Anselm 
calls this idea of totality God, and finds in it the ultimate pre- 
supposition of all thought; Kant posits a reality which does not 
correspond to the concept, and, therefore, posits the reality of the 
totality as including both subjective and objective. 


APPENDIX I. 


PassaGes from “Saint Anselm’s Proslogium.” (From the translation in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, Volume viti., beginning at page 529; the refutation of Gaunilo and 
Anselm’s rejoinder begin at page 699 of the same volume. Translated by Rev. J. 8. 
Maginnis.) 

From III. That God cannot be conceived not to exist. 

“Indeed, so truly does this exist, that it cannot be conceived not to exist. For it is 
possible to conceive of the existence of something which cannot be conceived not to 
exist; and this is greater than that which can be conceived not to exist. Wherefore, 


1 See Appendix IV to this article. 
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#f that, than which a greater cannot be conceived, can be conceived not to exist, then 
this something, than which a greater cannot be conceived, is something than which a 
greater can be conceived; which is a contradiction, So truly, therefore, does some- 
thing exist, than which a greater cannot be conceived, that it is impossible to conceive 
this not to exist. And this art Thou, O Lord our God! so truly, therefore, dost thou 
exist, O Lord my Goi, that thou canst not be conceived not to exist. For this there 
is the highest reason. For, if any mind could conceive of anything better than thou 
art, then the creature could ascend above the Creator and become his judge ; which is 
supremely absurd. Everything else, indeed, which exists besides thee, can be con- 
ceived not to exist. Thou alone, therefore, of all things, hast being in the truest 
Sense, and, consequently, in the highest degree ; for everything else that is, exists not so 
truly, and has, consequently, being only in an inferior degree. Why, therefore, has 
the fool said in his heart there is no God? since it is so manifest to an intelligent 
mind, that of all things thine existence-is the highest reality. Why, unless because 
he is a fool, and destitute of reason?” 

From XV. That the greatness of God transcends conception. 

“Therefore, O Lord, not only art thou that than which nothing greater can be con- 
«ceived, but thy greatness transcends all conception. For since it is possible to con- 
ceive that there is something whose greatness transcends all conception, if thou art 
not this very thing, then something greater than thou art can be conceived, which is 
impossible.” 

From XX. That God is before all things, and beyond (ultra) all things, even things 
which are eternal. 

“Therefore Thou dost fill and embrace all things; Thou art before and beyond all 
things. Before all things, because, before they were brought forth, Thou art. But 
how art Thou beyond all things? for, in what way art Thou beyond things which have 
noend? Is it that these things can in no wise exist without thee, but that Thou 
wouldst nevertheless exist even if these should return to nothing? for in this way 
Thou art in a certain sense beyond these things. It is also that these things can be 
conceived to have an end, but that no end can be conceived of Thee? For in this 
way they have an end in a certain sense, but in no sense can this be affirmed of Thee, 
And surely that which, in no sense, has an end, is beyond that which has an end in 
some sense. Dost Thou transcend all things, even eternal things, in this sense also, 
that Thine entire eternity and theirs is present before Thee; while of their eternity 
they see not as yet that which is to come, and behold no longer that which is 
past? For, in this way Thou art always beyond these things; since Thou art always 
present at that point, or rather that point is always present to Thee, at which they 
‘have not arrived” [7. ¢., The esse of “Quo majus non cogitari potest” transcends any 


Seri} 

From XXIII. That this supreme good is equally the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit ; that he is the only necessary being; that he is the whole, the absolute, the only 
good. 

“Thou art this good, 0 God ; the Father ; and thy Word that is thy Son, is this good. 
For in the Word, by which thou dost declare thyself, there can be nothing else than what 
thou art, nor anything either greater or less, since thy Word is as true as thou art vera- 
cious. And therefore thy Word is, as thou art, truth itself, and not another truth 
than thou art; and so simple art thou that nothing else than what thou art can spring 
from thee. This same good is love identical with that which is common to thee and 
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to thy Son; that is to say, it is the Holy Spirit proceeding from the Father and the 
Son. For this same love is not inferior to thee nor to thy Son; for, so far as thou lov- 
est thyself and the Son, and so far as the Son loves thee and himself, so great art thou 
and he; this cannot be anything different from thyself and thy Son, which is not un- 
equal to thyself and to him; nor can anything proceed from absolute simplicity, but 
that itself from which it proceeds. But that which each is, this the whole Trinity is, 
at one and the same time, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, since each is no other than 
simple and absolute unity, and supreme, absolute simplicity, which can neither be 
multiplied nor be now one thing end then another. Moreover, there is but one neces- 
sary being; and he in whom is all good is this one necessary being; nay, he is him- 
self the whole, the one supreme and the only good.” 

The following passages from the original will convey an idea of Anselm's style and 
use of technique : 

From Chapter II. “ Bonum, quo majus nihil cogitari potest, intelligit utique quod 
audit, et quod intelligit utique in ejus intellectu est, etiam si non iutelligit illud 
esse. 

 Convineitur ergo insipiens esse vel in intellectu aliquid bonum quo majus cogitari. 
nequit, quia hoe quum audit intelligit, et quidquid intelligitur in intellectu est. Ad 
certe id quo majus cogitari nequit, non potest esse in intellectu solo. Si enim quo 
majus cogitari non potest, in solo intellectu foret, utique eo quo majus cogitari non 
potest, majus cogitari potest. Existit ergo procul dubio aliquid, quo majus cogitari 
non valet, et in intellectu et in re.” 

From Chapter III. “ Hoc ipsum autem sic vere est, ut nec cogitari possit non esse. 
Nam potest cogitari aliquid esse, quod non possit cogitari non esses, quod majus est 
utique eo, quod non esse cogitari potest. Quare si id, quo majus nequit cogitari, 
potest, cogitari non esse, id ipsum quo majus cogitari nequit, non est id quo majus 
cogitari nequit, quod convenire non potest. Vere ergo est aliquid, quo majus eogitari. 
non, potest, ut nec cogitari possit non esse, et hoc es tu, Domine Deus noster.” 


APPENDIX II. . 


Passaces from Descartes’ “ Third Meditation.” (Translated by W. R. Walker. Jour: 

Spee. Phil., vol. iv.) 

“Now, it is a thing manifest by the natural light that there should be at least as 
much reality in the efficient and total cause as in its effect: for whence can the effect 
derive its reality, if not from its cause? and how can this cause communicate it, if it 
has it not in itself? And thence it follows, not only that nothing cannot produce any- 
thing, but also that what is more perfect—that is, which contains in itself more reality 
cannot be a consequence of and depend upon the less perfect ; and this truth is not 
only clear and evident in the effects which have that reality which philosophers call 
actual or formal, but also in the ideas in which are considered only the reality whch 
they call objective: for example, the stone which has not yet been, not only cannot 
now begin to be if it is not produced by something possessing in itself formally and 
eminently all that enters into the composition of the stone—that is, containing in itself 
the very things, or others more excellent, which are in the stone; and heat cannot be 
produced in a subject which was before devoid of it, except by something of an order, 
of a degree, or of a kind, at least, as perfect as heat; and so of other things. 

“ Now, among all those ideas within me, besides that which represents me to mnyself, 
as to which there cannot here be any difficulty, there is another which represents to 
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me a God; others, things corporeal and inanimate ; others, angels; others, animals 
and others, finally, which represent to me men like myself. But as regards the ideas 
which represent to me other men, or animals, or angels, I easily conceive that they 
might be formed by the mixture and composition of other ideas which I have of things 
corporeal and of God, although outside of me there should be no other men in the 
world, neither any animals, nor any angels. And as regards the ideas of things cor- 
poreal, I do not recognize in them anything so great or excellent, that might not, as it 
seems to me, come from myself; for if I consider them more closely and examine 
them in the same fashion in which I yesterday examined the idea of the wax, I find that 
there oceur but very few things which | conceive clearly and distinctly—namely, magni- 
tude, or rather extension in length, breadth, and depth, the figure which results from 
the termination of this extension, the situation which variously shaped bodies main- 
tain among themselves, and the movement or change of this situation, to which may 
be added substance, duration, and number. 

“Phere remains only the idea of God, as to which it is necessary to consider whether 
there is anything in it which could come from myself. By the term ‘“ God,” I under- 
stand a substance infinite, eternal, immovable, independent, all-knowing, all-powerful, 
and by which myself and all other things that are (if it be true that there are any that 
exist) were created and produced. But these prerogatives are so great and exalted, 
that, the more attentively I consider them, the less am I persuaded that the idea I have 
of them can derive its origin from myself ulone. And, consequently, the necessary 
conclusion from ali that I have before said is that God exists: for although the idea of 
substance is in. me from the very fact that I am a substance, I, who am a finite being, 
should not, however, have the idea of an infinite substance, if it had not been put 
within me by some really infinite substance. 

“ And I ought not to imagine that I do not conceive the infinite by a real idea, but only 
by the nezation of what is finite, just as I comprehend rest and darkness by the nega- 
tion of motion and light; since, on the contrary, I see manifestly that there is more 
reality in the infinite substance than in the finite, and, consequently, that I have in some 
fashion within me the notion of the infinite rather than of the finite—that is, of God 
rather than of myself; for how is it possible that I can know that I doubt and that I 
desire—that is, that something is wanting to me, and that I am not altogether perfect— 
if I had not in me any idea of a being more perfect than my own, by the comparison 
with which I may know the defects of my nature ? 

“ And it cannot be said that perhaps this idea of God is materially false, and, conse- 
quently, that I could derive it from nothing ; that is, that it might be in me by reason - 
of my defect, as I bave just said of the ideas of heat and cold and other like things ; 
for, on the contrary, this idea being very clear and distinct, and containing in itself 
more objective reality than any other, there is nothing which of itself is more true, or 
which can be less suspected of error and falsity. 

“This idea, I say, of a Being sovereignly perfect and infinite is very true; for al- 
though, perhaps, one might pretend that such a Being does not exist, it cannot, how- 
ever, be pretended that the’ idea of him does not represent something real, as I have 
just said of the idea of cold. It is also very clear and distinct, since all that my mind 
conceives clearly and distinctly as real and true, and which contains in itself any per- 
fection, is entirely contained and included in this idea, And this remains none the 
less true because I do not comprehend the infinite, and there are in God an infinitude 
of things which I cannot comprehend, or perhaps even reach by any streteh of the 
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mind ; for it is of the nature of the infinite that I, who am finite and limited, cannot 
comprehend it; and it is enough that I understand this, and judge that all the things 
which I conceive clearly, and in which I know there is some perfection, and perhaps 
also an infinitude of others of which I am ignorant, are in God formally or eminently, 
in order that the idea which I have of them may be the most true, the most clear, and 
the most distinct of all those that are in my mind. 

“ But it may also be that I am something more than I imagine, and that all the per- 
fections I attribute to the nature of a God are in some fashion potentially in me, 
although they are not yet brought forth and are not made apparent by their actiuns. 
Indeed, I already experience that by degrees my knowledge is increasing and being 
perfected ; and I see nothing which could prevent its being thus more and more in- 
creased to infinity ; or why, being thus increased and perfected, I should not be able to 
acquire in this way all the other perfections of the divine nature; or, finally, why the 
power which I have for the acquisition of these perfections, if it be true that this 
power is now in me, should not be sufficient to produce the ideas of them. However, 
regarding the matter a little more closely, I discover that this cannot be; for, in the 
first place, although it were true that my knowledge every day acquires new degrees of 
perfection, and that there were in my nature many things potentially which are not 
actually there, yet all these advantages do not belong to or approach in any sort the 
idea I have of the Divinity, in which there is nothing that is only potential, but every- 
thing is there actually and in reality, And, indeed, is it not an infallible and very cer- 
tain argument for the imperfection of my knowledge, that it grows gradually and in- 
creases by degrees? Moreover, although my knowledge should grow from more to 
more, yet I ought not, therefore, to conceive that it could be actually iofinite, since it 
would never reach a point of perfection so high that it would not be still capable of 
acquiring a much larger increase. But I conceive God actually infinite in so high a 
degree that nothing can be added to the sovereign perfection which he possesses. 
And, finally, I comprehend clearly that the objective being of an idea cannot be pro- 
duced by a being which exists only putentially; which, properly speaking, is nothing, 
but only by a formal or actual being. 

“ But perhaps this being on whom I depend is not God, and I may have been pro- 
duced either by my parents, or by some other cause less perfect than he. Far from it 
—that cannot be; for, as I have already said, it is very evident that there should be 
at least as much reality in the cause as in the effect; and, consequently, since Iam a 
thing that thinks and that has in itself some idea of God, whatever may be the cause 
of my being, it must Ye admitted that this cause is also a thing that thinks, and that it 
was in itself the idea of all the perfections that I attribute to God. Then we may in- 
vestigate anew whether this cause derives its origin and existence from itself or from 
anything. For, if it derives its origin from itself, it follows, from the reasons I have 
before advanced, that this cause is God: since, having the virtue of being and of existing 
by itself, it must unquestionably have the power of actually possessing all the perfec- 
tions of which it bas in itself the ideas; that is to say, all those that I conceive to be 
in God. But if it derives its existence from some other cause than itself, it will be 
asked once more, for the same reason, as to this second cause, whether it exists of 
itself or is from another cause, until, step by step, we arrive at length at a final cause, 
which will be found to be God. And it is very manifest that in this there cannot be 
progress to the infinite, since the question here is not so much as to the cause which 
before produced me as to that which now preserves me.”’ 
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APPENDIX III. 


PassaGes from “ Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason,” “ Transcendental Dialectic,” Book 
II., chap. iii., section 4 (translation of Meiklejohn) “Of the Impossibility of the 
Ontological Proof of the Existence of God.” 

“Tf, in an identical judgment, I annihilate the predicate in thought and retain the 
subject, a contradiction is the result ; und hence I say, the former belongs necessarily 
to the latter. But if I suppress both subject and predicate in thought, no contradiction 
arises ; for there is nothing at all, and therefore no means of forming a contradiction. 
To suppose the existence of a triangle and not that of its three angles, is self-contradic- 
tory; but to suppose the non-existence of both triangle and angles is perfectly admissi- 
ble. And so is it with the conception of an absolutely necessary being. Annihilate 
its existence in thought, and you annihilate the thing itself with all its predicates ; 
how, then, can there be any room for-eontradiction? E&xternally, there is nothing to 
give rise to a contradiction, for a thing cannot be necessary externally ; nor internally, 
for, by the annihilation or suppression of the thing itzelf, its internal properties are also 
annihilated. God is omnipotent—that is a necessary judgment. His omnipotence 
cannot be denied if the existence of a Deity is posited—the existence, that is, of an 
infinite being, the two conceptions being identical. But when you say, God does not 
exist, neither omnipotence nor any other predicate is affirmed; they must all disappear 
with the subject, and in this judgment there cannot exist the least self-contradiction. 

“Tt is affirmed that there is one, and only one, conception in which the non-being or 
annibilation of the object is self-contradictory, and this is the conception of an ens 
realissimum. It possesses, you say, all reality, and you feel yourselves justified in ad- 
mitting the possibility of such a being. (This I am willing to grant for the present, 
although the existence of a conception which is not self-contradictory is far from being 
sufficient to prove the possibility of an object.) Now, the notion of all reality embraces 
in it that of existence; the notion of existence lies, therefore, in the conception of this 
possible thing. If this thing is annihilated in thought, the internal possibility of the 
thing is also annihilated, which is self-contradictory. 

“T answer: It is absurd to introduce—under whatever term disguised—into the 
conception of the thing, which is to be cogitated solely in reference to its possibility, 
the conception of its existence. If this is admitted, you will have apparently gained 
the day, but in reality have enounced nothing but a mere tautology. I ask, is the 
proposition, this or that thing (which I am admitting to be possible) exists, an analyti- 
cal or a synthetical proposition? If the former, there is no addition made to the sub- 
ject of your thought by the affirmation of its existence; but either the conception in 
your minds is identical with the thing itself, or you have supposed the existence of a 
thing to be possible, and then inferred its existence from its internal possibility—which 
is but a miserable tautolozy. The word reality in the conception of the tbing, and the 
word existence in the conception of the predicate, will not help you out of the difficulty. 
For, supposing you were to term all positing of a thing reality, you have thereby 
posited the thing with all its predicates in the conception of the subject and assumed 
its actual existence, and this you merely repeat in the predicate. But if you confess, 
as every reasonable person must, that every existential proposition is synthetical, how 
can it be maintained that the predicate of existence cannot be denied with contradic- 
tion—a property which is the characteristic of analytical propositions alone ? 

“‘T should have a reasonable hope of putting an end forever to this sophistical mode 
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of argumentation by a strict definition of the conception of existence, did not my own 
experience teach me that the illusion arising from our confounding a logical with a real 
predicate (a predicate which aids in the determination of a thing) resists almost all the 
endeavors of explanation and illustration. A logical predicate may be what you 
please, even the subject may be predicated of itself; for logic pays no regard to the con_ 
tent of a judgment. But the determination of a conception is a predicate, which adds 
to and enlarges the conception. It must not, therefore, be contained in the concep- 
tion. 

“ Being is evidently not a real predicate—that is, a conception of something which is 
added to the conception of some other thing. It is merely the positing of a thing, or 
of certain determinations in it. Logically, it is merely the copula of a judgment. The 
proposition, God is omnipotent, contains two conceptions which have a certain object 
or content ; the word is, is no additional predicate—it merely indicates the relation ol 
the predicate to the subject. Now, if I take the subject (God) with all its predicates 
(omnipotence being one) and say God is, or, there is a God, I add no new predicate to 
the conception of God; I merely posit or affirm the existence of the subject with all its 
predicates—I posit the object in relation to my conception. The content of both is the 
same; and there is no addition made to the conception, which expresses merely the 
possibility of the object, by my cogitating the object—in the expression, it is—as ab- 
solutely given or existing. Thus the real contains no more than the possible. A hun- 
dred real dollars contains no more than a hundred possible dollars, for, as the latter 
indicate the conception, and the former the object, on the supposition that the content 
of the former was greater than that of the latter, my conception would not be an ex- 
pression of the whole object, and would consequently be an inadequate conception of it. 
In another sense (in my possessions), however, it may be said that there is more in a 
hundred real dollars than in a hundred possible dullars—that is, in the mere conception 
of them. For the real object—the dollars—is not analytically contained in my concep- 
tion, but forms a synthetical addition to my conception (which is merely a determina- 
tion of my mental state), although this objective reality—this existence—apart from my 
conception, does not in the least degree increase the aforesaid hundred dollars. 

“ By whatever, and by whatever number of, predicates—even to the complete deter- 
mination of it—-I may cogitate a thing, I do not in the least augment the object of my 
conception by the addition of the statement, this thing exists. Otherwise, not exactly 
the same, but something more than what was cozitated in my conception, would exist, 
and I could not affirm that the exact object of my conception had real existence. If I 
cogitate a thing as containing all modes of reality except one, the mode of reality which 
is absent is not added to the conception of the thing by the affirmation that the thing 
exists; on the contrary, the thing exists—if it exists at all—with the same defect as 
that cogitated in its conception ; otherwise not that which was cogitated, but something 
different, exists. Now, if I ecogitate a being as the highest reality, without defect or 
imperfection, the question still remains—whether this being exists or not? For, al- 
though no element is wanting in the possible real content of my conception, here is a 
defect in its relation to my mental state—that is, I am ignorant whether the cognition of 
the object indicated by the conception is possible a posteriori. And here the cause of 
the present difficulty becomes apparent. If the question regarded an object of sense: 
merely, it would be impossible for me to confound the conception with the existence: 
of a thing. For the conception merely enables me to cogitate an object as according 
with the general conditions of experience ; while the existence of the object permits 
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me to cogitate it as contained in the sphere of actual experience. At the same time, 
this connection with the world of experience does not in the least augment the concep- 
tion, although a possible perception has been added to the experience of the mind. 
But if we cogitate existence by the pure category alone, it is not to be wondered at that 
we should find ourselves unable to present any criterion sufficient to distinguish it from 
mere possibility. 

“ Whatever be the content of our conception of an object, it is necessary to go 
beyond it, if we wish to predicate existence of the object. In the case of sensuous 
objects, this is attained by their connection according to empirical laws with some one 
of my perceptions; but there is no means of cognizing the existence of objects of pure 
thought, because it must be cognized completely a priori. But all our knowledge of 
existence (be it immediately by perception, or by inferences connecting some object 
with a perception) belongs entirely to the sphere of experience—which is in perfect 
unity with itself; and although an existence out of this sphere cannot be absolutely 
declared to be impossible, it is a hypothesis, the truth of which we have no means of 
ascertaining. 

“The notion of a supreme being is, in many respects, a highly useful idea; but, for 
the very reason that it is an idea, it is incapable of enlarging our cognition with regard 
to the existence of things. It is not even sufficient to instruct us as to the possibility 
of a being which we do not know to exist. The analytical criterion of possibility, 
which consists in the absence of contradiction in propositions, cannot be denied it. 
But the connection of real properties in a thing is a synthesis of the possibility of 
which an @ priori judgment cannot be formed, because these realities are not presented 
to us specifically ; and, even if this were to happen, a judgment would still be impossi- 
ble, because the eriterion of the possibility of synthetical cognitions must be sought 
for in the world of experience, to which the object of an idea cannot belong. And 
thus the celebrated Leibnitz has utterly failed in his attempt to establish, upon a priort 
grounds, the possibility of this sublime ideal being. 

“The celebrated ontological or Cartesian argument for the enttienns of a Supreme 
Being is therefore insufficient; and we may as well hope to increase our stock of 
knowledge by the aid of mere ideas, as the merchant to augment his wealth by the 
addition of noughts to his cash account.” 


APPENDIX IV. 


Passaces from “ Hegel’s Encyclopedia,” §§ 49, 50, 51, “‘ the second attitude of thought 
towards the objective world,” treating of the Kantian philosophy. (Translation of 
Wallace.) 

“The third object of the Reason is God ; He also must be known and evaluated in 
terms of thought. But, in comparison with an unalloyed identity, any evaiuation in 
precise terms seems to the understanding to be a limit, and a negation: so that all 
reality must be invested with boundlessness or indeterminateness. Accordingly, God, 
when he is defined to be the sum of all realities, the most real of beings, turns into a 
mere abstraction. And the only head under which that most real of real things, or 
abstract identity, can be brought into articulate form, is the equally abstract category 
of Being. These are the two elements, an abstract identity, on one hand, which is 
spoken of in this place as the Notion; and Being on the other, which Reason seeks to 
reconcile into unity. And their union is the ideal of Reason.” 
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“To carry out this union, two ways or two forms are admissible. Either we may 
begin with Being and proceed to the abstraction called Thought; or, the movement 
may begin with the abstraction and end in Being.” 

“The other way of union, by which we seek to realize the Ideal of Reason, is to set 
out from the abstractum of Thought and seck to characterize it; for which purpose 
Being is the only available term. This is the method of the Ontological proof. The — 
opposition, which is here presented solely from the subjective side, lies between 
Thought and Being; whereas, in the first way of junction, Being is common to the 
two sides of the antithesis, and the contrast lies between individualized and universal. 
Understanding meets this second way with what is implicitly the same objection as it 
met the first. As it denied that the empirical involves the specialization, which special- 
ization in this instance is Being. In other words, it says: Being cannot be deduced 
from the Notion by any analysis.” 

“The unexampled favor and acceptance which attended Kant’s criticism of the 
Ontological proof was undoubtedly due to the illustration which he made use of. To 
mark the difference between Thought and Being, he took the instance of a hundred 
sovereigns, which, for anything it matters to the Notion, are the same hundred whether 
they are real or only possible, though the difference of the two cases ig very percepti- 
ble in their effect on a man’s purse. Nothing can be more obvious than that anything 
we only think or fancy is not on that account actual; and everybody is aware that a 
conception, and even a notion, is no match for Being. Still, it may not unfairly be 
styled a barbarism in language, when the name of Notion is given to things like a 
hundred sovereigns. And, putting that mistake aside, those who like to taunt the 
philosophic idea with the difference between Being and Thought might have admitted 
that philosophers were not wholly ignorant of the fact. Can there be anything pettier 
in knowledge than this? Above all, it is well to remember, when we speak of God, 
that we have an object of another kind than any hundred sovereigns, and unlike any 
particular notion, conceit, or whatever else it may be styled. The very nature of 
everything finite is expressed by saying that its Being in time and space is discrepant 
from its Notion. God, on the contrary, ought to be what can only be ‘thought as 
existing;’ His Notion involves Being. It is this unity of the Notion and Being that 
constitutes the notion of God.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE SADDEST OF THOUGHTS. 


[In printing these lines in our July number we made so many mistakes 
that we reprint them entire in this place.—Eprror. | 


The saddest thought that ever found its way 
Into the curious chamber of the mind, 

Is, that to close the latest earthly day 

Sums all of life; that all is final blind 

Dispose of elements, nor shall we find 

Rest other than the dusty remnants have 
Which were our bodies and the soul enshrined, 
Then to be parted like th’ unmeaning wave, 


Unfriendly atoms all, forth wandering from the grave! 
B. R. Burstey. 


PROFESSOR PREYER’S ARTICLE ON PSYCHOGENESIS— 
CORRIGENDA. 


[We are requested by Miss Talbot, whose translation of Dr. Preyer’s 
interesting paper on Psychogenesis appeared in our April number, to 
print the following Corrigenda.—Eprtor. | 


P. 162. ‘The muscles of the face relaxed,” instead of “the muscles 
of sight asleep.” 

Ibid. “First development of the will,” instead of “first of all is the 
development,” ete. 

P. 163. Read: “Children born brainless can scream precisely as 
sound children, therefore the first scream cannot be derived from in- 
digestion, anger,” etc. . 

P. 166, 1. 3. “Brain,” instead of “ intellect.” 

P. 176. Read: “New-born animals, which astonish us by distin- 
guishing diverse substances without having had any experience in tast- 


i ” 


P. 178, 1. 5.“ Impressions,” instead of “ sensations.” 
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Ibid., 1. 9. Read: “The auditory canal is not yet open—its epithelial 
coatings being pasted together.” 

Ibid., 2d paragraph. Read: “ But after the ear is developed, through 
no other sense-organ,” etc. 

P. 179, 1.6 from bottom. Read: “Pigeons without the hemispheres 
of the brain,” for “deaf people without great intelligence.” 

P. 182. Read: “Vocal sound which can be fixed somewhere,” for 
“noise which can be fixed somewhere.” 

P.183. Read: “All the properties of the organism which continually 
reappear periodically must finally be called hereditary. It may be said 
that heredity is a form of the law of inertia or the power of inertness in 
organic nature.” 

Tbid., 1. 10. Read: “ Meaning of the word,” for “understanding.” 

P. 188, 1.10. Read: “ Aphasia,” for “an illness,” 

Ibid., 1. 5 from the bottom. Read: “ Evolution,” for “ existence.” 
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